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BEAUMONT PATENT ADJUSTABLE COKE CRUSHER | 


FEATURES 


1. Roll segments are manganese steei. Teeth will stay sharp. Seg 
ments can be removed without disturbing rolls or any part of crusher 
or chute. 

















2. Rolls can be adjusted from 1” to 6” on field without affecting 
mesh of gears and without using bevel or sliding gears, and stud shafts 
or idler gears. 


3. All gears are cast steel spurs keyed rigidly to shafts. 


t. Bearings are made grit-proof by means of dust collars and com 
pression grease cups. 


5. Side cheek plates are cast iron and are removable. 


6. Safety shear pin is provided, which breaks and avoids injury to 
the machine in case any foreign hard substance falls into the rolls. 


7. Drive is by belt to avoid wear which would occur with cut spur 
gears, and to permit belt to jump in case of accident. 


R. H. BEAUMONT co. 


364 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TINDER THE SHADOW OF THE BIG GAS TANK AT ASTORIA, L 
INCALCULABLE AID TO THF CONSERVATION OF AMERICAN 





ee 


—————— 


I., NESTLE GOVERNMENT WORKS THAT WERE OF 
LIVES 


Seventy Per Cent of All Toluol Made in Govern- 
ment Works Came from New York City’s Gas 


Over Ninety Per Cent of Carbon Used in Army’s Gas Masks Prepared in Retorts of Consoli- 
dated Gas Company—Lifting of Censorship Ban Reveals Stupendous Part 
Gas Companies Played in the Winning of the War 


The statements of army officers are the basis of this 
account of the stupendous part which the illuminating 
gas of New York City played in the winning of the war. 
The twelve toluol plants of the metropolis furnished 
seventy per cent of all the toluol made in Government 
works for conversion into TNT, the powerful high 
explosive which turned the tide to victory. The lift- 
ing of the censorship also discloses that the Consolidated 
Gas Company carbonized nearly all the material used 
in the manufacture of five million gas masks for the 
American forces abroad, besides carrying out its con- 
tract for its quota of toluol. 

From the seven plants of the Consolidated and its 
allied companies 1,600,000 gal. of toluol were obtained 
in nine months, while from the five of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company came 390,000 gal. Considering 
this output as 2,000,000 gal. in round numbers, this 
meant at a critical stage of the European conflict 28,- 
000,000 pounds of that king of explosives, TNT. As 
from every gallon of toluol enough TN} can be ob- 


tained to load from seven to ten 3-in. or 75 millimetre 
shells, this supply would fill from 14,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 shells suitable for the light artillery which 
rained demoralization upon the forces of Germany. 


400,000 Mokre oF SucH SHELLS AT THE First MARNE 
Wourtp Have Mabe THE SECOND UNNECESSARY 


Military authorities estimate that if the French had 
had 400,000 more such shells as these at the first battle 
of the Marne, the second battle of that name would not 
have.been necessary. On one of the “quiet sectors” 
of the American front in the last stages of the war 
there were fired two million 3-in. shells in twenty-four 
hours. 

The chemical engineers of the Ordnance Department 
who supervised the recovery plants alongside the gas 
works were in touch day by day with the operation in 
France all summer, and every ounce of the precious 
toluol was conserved. Two tablespoonfuls of TNT com- 
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THE WATER GAS SCRUBBERS AT’ THE ASTORIA PLANT OF THF 
CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


bined with a little fulminate of mercury and picric acid 
tears open the deadly poison gas shell; a few pounds of 
the explosive packed in a metal drum constitute the 
depth bombs which destroyed many a German sub- 
- marine by concussion. 

Towards the end of the war the requirements of the 
American army were estimated at 20,000,000 gal. of 
toluol a year and that of the navy 600,000 gal., and the 
production of the gas companies had reached maximum 
with the signing of the armistice. 


Founp Its Usr on THE BaTTLe Lines 


The need was so great when the fate of the world 
was hanging in the balance last August, that every gal- 
lon of toluol conserved in New York City had its effect 
on the firing line three thousand miles away. The 
TNT from the metropolis was thus an important factor 
at Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood and aided the 
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gallant doughboys in the 
final struggle. 

Rumors had been cur- 
rent for months that the 
Government was drawing 
upon the gas supply of 
New York for toluol, for 
as early as July, 1917, there 
had been correspondence 
between the War Industries 
Board and the companies. 
By-product coke ovens 
were yielding a supply, but 
it takes from a year to a 
year and a half to build 
such structures, while re- 
covery plants can be built 
alongside gas works and 
connected with them in six 
months or less. The need 
for toluol grew more and 
more urgent with the en- 
trance of the United States 
into the lists. After a con- 
ference between army offi- 
cers and George B. Cortel- 
you, president of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company; 
Walter R. Addieks, vice- 
president, and W. Cullen 
Morris, chief construction 
engineer, it was decided to 
fo ahead with the building 
of recovery plants without 
waiting for the signing of 
the formal contracts. None 
was executed, in fact, until 
the actual operation of the 
works started on April 14 
last. Masons and car- 
penters working in double 
shifts had meanwhile erect- 
ed strange structures on 
land of the company, the 
use of which was given to 
the Toluol Section of the 
Ordnance Department of 
the United States Army 
free of all rent: The cost of 
apparatus and of the tem- 
porary buildings, amount- 
ing to two million dollars, was borne by the Govern- 
ment. 

The construction of these plants was under the per- 
sonal supervision of Major Joseph S. String, of the 
Ordnance Department, Operation was then directed 
by Lieutenant Charles A. Lunn, a well-known chemical 
engineer, who had enlisted in the national service. He 
had supervision of the twenty-eight toluol plants sta- 
tioned at the works of gas companies throughout the 
country. A special staff of experts and a force of 
skilled workers were recruited in this city by George 
E. Wood, assistant chief engineer for the Consolidated 
Gas Company. 

Each plant had its own control laboratory where the 
product was daily tested, and the Government experts, 
examining the reports at stated intervals, went from 
plant to plant correcting any defects which caused 
production to lag. 
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How high the efficiency was kept was evident from the 
praise ‘from the War Department and from the super- 
vising Government officials. So well was the standard 
maintained in this city that the tests matle by the 
central laboratory of the Consolidated Gas Company 
at Astoria, Lf L., in charge of the chief chemist of 
the company, Dr. E. G. Love, were accepted as the 
criterion on which payment was made for the product 
from gas plants outside of New York. 


Day AND Nicur Errort to Sprep Up Propuction 
Was MAINTAINED 


Every laborer connected with the plants felt the same 
responsibility as did the officials, and day and night 
the effort to speed up production spread into every 
detail. 

Gas is washed or scrubbed by being forced into a 
steel tower seventy feet in height and seventeen feet in 
diameter. These towers are filled with wooden gratings 
called grids. A partly refined petroleum, known as the 
wash oil, is sprayed in at the top of the tower and in 
trickling down drop by drop over the grids it comes 
in close contact with the ascending gas and absorbs the 
so-called light oil of the vapor, which adds three per 
cent to the volume of the wash oil. The resulting 
fluid is then distilled and as all the oily constituents 
have different builing points, the skilled chemical en- 
gineer can see that they are separated. The light oil 
is by this fractional distillation divided into toluol, ben- 
zol and solvent naphtha. The toluol was Shipped to 
refineries, then sent to nitrating plants where the ac- 
tion of nitric acid and other chemicals converted it 
into the trinitrotoluol, that light yellow powder best 
known as TNT, which is loaded into the shells. 

The benzol, and as much of the naphtha as could 
be re-absorbed, were restored to the gas. 
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EXTERIOR OF A CARBON PLANT 


The process of recovering toluol in order to be 100 
per cent efficierit must have perfectly working apparatus 
and the constant attention of every person concerned. 
There is a certain by-pass which if used would prevent 
the gas from gétting into the tower, and thus yielding 
its toluol. This the workmen called “The Kaiser’s 
Valve,’’ and it would have been as much as any man’s 
lifé was worth to have approached it. The recovery 
plants were also under guard, so that nothing might 
interfere with their operation. During all this time not 
an accident occurred. 








THE STILL HOUSE AND CONCRETE ENCLOSURE AT ASTORIA 
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STILL, HOUSE AND SCRUBBER, PFLUAM WORKS 


ConsuMeRS Dip Not Feet EFrecr 


While these mtricate operations were being carried 
on, the consumers of gas knew nothing about them. 
That they did not interfere with the quality of the il- 
luminant was shown by the fact that during this period 
not a single complaint was received. 

In the main offices of the Consolidated Gas Company 
there were installed rooms in which were all the house- 
hold gas fixtures likely to be found in any home. 
Ranges, irons, hot-plates, jets and mantles of all kinds, 
were constantly ustng gas while the experts looked for 
the trouble which never came. 

As large quantities of toluol are | comanedtity condensing 
out of gas at all times, the - 
consumer was not. meeting 
amy loss due to the fact 
that the vapor which light- 
ed his home or cooked the 
dinner had been mustered 
into the army. ‘There are 
technical questions still un- 
decided officially as to how 
far the candle-power or 
the heat units of gas are 
affected by scrubbing. 


Not a CENT oF PROFIT 
From Any CONTRACT 


The washing certainly 
removes considerable tar 
and some of the odor, as 
may be seen by any one 
who had observed employ- 
ees of the company pump- 
ing the dark, viscid liquid 
which has been precipitated 
from gas as it travels 
through the mains. This 
drip oil, by the way, con- 
tains a high percentage of 
toluol, and resembles close- 
ly the light oil obtained by 
washing. 
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The gas companies did not receive a cent of prof 
from the toluol as all contracts were based on exact 
net cost: What they did was in the line of patriotic 
duty, arfti in many cases they assumed many risks 
pending the making of the necessary appropriations |)y 
the Government. The operations were all stopped « 
Nov. 30, but the experience of the last nine months his 
shown that in the event of war, the gas companies of 
its biggest city can be depended upon to do their sha 
in the national defence. 

While this stupendous work for the Federal Gove: 
ment was being accomplished last winter, it will be r: 
membered that the Consolidated Gas Company was 
called upon to furnish the largest amount of gas ever 
supplied by a gas companv, due to the shortage of coai. 


Hetpinc Out THe Drvision or 





Gas DEFENCE 


The introduction of poison gas as a weapon placed 
a great burden on the Chemical Warfare Service of 
the United States. While the two thousand chemists 
who entered the army were busy perfecting toxic gase 
to slay the Hun, the Division of Gas Defence worked 
night and day to make suitable masks. Then began 
the quest for charcoals which had high absorbent qual 
ities, and could be kept granular enough to permit the 
passage of air through them, when combined with cer 
tain chemicals. The carbonizing of cocoanut shells, 
nut shells and fruit pits for this purpose requires fur- 
naces and retorts, which can be easily regulated, and 
the Chemical Warfare Service turned first to the gas 
companies for help. 

Walter R. Addicks, vice-president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, received a telephone call in August, 1917, 
from W. H. Gartley, engineer of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company of Philadelphia, saying that Colonel 








INTERIOR OF THE CARBON PLANT—-MAIN FLOOR 
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Bradley Dewey, .of the Gas Defence Division of the 
Army, had a problem in which he needed aid. 

As both Mr. Addicks and Mr. Gartley were gradu- 
tes of the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
the matter appealed to them as a military necessity. 

A conference was held in New York between Colonel 
Dewey on one side, and on the other George B. Cor- 
telyou, president of the Consolidated Gas Company ; 
\Valter KR. Addicks; William H. Bradley, the chief en- 
cineer, and W. Cullen Morris, chief construction engi- 
neer. 

The meeting resulted in the company placing facili- 
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piers. The cracking and the removal of the kernels 
required special apparatus, which was soon built. The 
call was also sent out for fruit pits and many tons of 
the pits of the peach and the apricot and the prune 
were received from the Pacific Coast. Last summer 
thousands of barrels were placed in the streets of New 
York tor the reception of peach and prune pits and 
cocoanut shells donated to the cause by the citizens. 
These were charred in the furnaces of the Consolidated 
Gas Company. 

Ninety per cent of the material used for all masks 
made in the United States was carbonized at Astoria. 








EXTENSIVE GOVERNMENT PLANT BUILT ON GAS COMPANY 


ties for the making of the special kind of carbon re- 
quired at the disposal of the Government. The need 
was so pressing that Colonel Dewey could not wait 
for the meeting of the Executive Committee of the cor- 
poration a few days later, and the officials present as- 
sumed the personal responsibility of the directors ap- 
proving their decision 

“You might wire to have your material sent on,”’ sug- 
gested Mr. Addicks to the Colonel. 

“I did that yesterday,” was the smiling response. “I 
knew that you wouid grant our request.” 


First CARBONIZING PLANT BuILTtT on Astorta GROUNDS 


Out at the company’s property on the Astoria water- 
front, the first carbonizing plant was built—a structure 
forty-two by forty-four feet—and in it were installed 
three furnaces. The work went on so fast that the only 
plah was a hasty memory sketch, guided by which the 
building was completed, and the furnaces installed in 
seventeen days. 

The best material for gas mask carbon is cocoanut 
shell. It must be cracked to a certain size and then 
charred and sifted to keep out dust and fine particles. 
As the supply in this country of material grew less, 
cahune nuts from British Honduras were brought here 
in enormous quantities and unloaded at the Astoria 








LAND AT ASTORIA 


Thus a sufficient supply was made available for the 
national emergency. 


PRODUCING A SUBSTANCE HITHERTO COMPLETELY NEW 
Tro THem WitHIn THREE WEEKS 


The Government also asked the Consolidated Gas 
Compan to manufacture soda-lime, as the protective 
material of secret formula is called, which is also used 
in the mixture for the gas mask canisters. Although 
such work was entirely foreign to the experience of 
the corporation, it had ready a plant 100 by 120 feet 
and 22 feet high within three weeks. An existing 
building which adjoined the works was converted into 
a control laboratory, which later was expanded into 
a large building in which forty-five chemists were able 
to conduct their researches. The production at this 
plant atl first was thirty tons of carbon and thirty of 
soda-lime a day, and this was later raised to ninety tons 
of these products a day. 

There is plenty of room near the Astoria Light, Heat 
& Power Company, and building after building was 
added until space had been provided for storing 5,000 
tons of raw material under cover and 15,000 tons in the 
open. As fast as the finished products were ready 
they were loaded on trucks and. sent to the gas mask 
factories of the Government, four miles distant. As 
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SOLDIERS’ BARRACKS, WITH NOTABLE HELL’S GATE BRIDGE AS BACKGROUND 


every soldier must have several masks in reserve under 
the stress of modern gas warfare, the tive million masks 
and ihree million extra canisters which were turned out 
for our two million men abroad were not too many, 
and hence the enormous stores of carbon and chemicals 
required. This is exclusive of large quantities of car- 
honized material prepared on the premises of the New 
York gas companies for the Allies. 


The technical control work at Astoria was done 
largely by the officers. and enlisted men of the Gas 
Defence Service, and for their better accommodation 
the company gave the Government the use of thirty-four 
acres of land for the building of barracks. Here the 
discipline of the military camp prevailed. Armed 
guards were constantly patroling the grounds and keep- 
ing watch for German spies and bomb throwers, who 
at that time might have done serious damage to material 
which was then so essential for the protection of the 
soldiers of freedom. The encampment had accommo- 
dations for 750 men, who were day by day doing 
their important part in making the forces of General 








ASTORIA WORKS LOOKING NORTHEAST PRESENT A VASTLY 
DIFFERENT ASPECT THAN BEFORE WAR 


Pershing well equipped for their fight against a savage 
foe. 

Such is the story of how the gas companies of the 
City of New York, unknown to the general public, 
and while maintaining far more than normal service, 
did a mighty task in upholding the forces of the nation 
in war. 


Advocates Open Conferences on Cost- 
Finding Between Industries and 


Government 


No Danger of Being Accused of “Price Fixing,” Asserts Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Chief 


That it will be well, in future, to hold open meetings 
between representatives of various industries and Gov- 
ernment officials, at which may take place a general in- 
terchange of information relative to cost-finding experi- 
ences, and that these meetings may take place without 
danger of being suspected of price-fixing or other re- 
straints of trade, is the opinion of William B. Colver, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, as ex- 
pressed recently in a speech before the American Acad- 
emy of Social and Political Science, Philadelphia. 

During the nineteen months—April, 1917, to No- 
vember, 1918—during which the United States was a 
belligerent in the world war, American industry and 
finance passed through an ordeal that brought both 
strength and weakness into sharp relief, declared Mr. 
Colver. Before this nation could strike its full stride 
things were reduced to rather elemental and primitive 
terms. Much of mystery and of pretense was swept 
away. 

Out of it all must come to those in varied pursuits 
and walks of life a charity and understanding, one with 
the other, based on fuller knowledge. 

During these nineteen months the Federal Trade 
Commission had a peculiar opportunity to sense what 
was going on, especially in the industrial world. It has 
been the cost-finding agency of the Government, the 
expert accountant to the War Industries Board and its 
price-fixing committee te the Army, the Navy, the 
lood Administration, the Fuel Administration, the Rail- 
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road Administration, the Shipping PRoard, the Post-office 
and other agencies. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN Cost-FINDING AND 
Pricte-FirxInc 


It is to be remembered that cost-finding and price- 
fixing were two entirely different functions. One was 
a striving for exact fact ihrough painstaking study and 
labor; the other, building on this fact foundation, was 
a matter of discretion, of judgment, of accommodation 
to seen and unseen forces, and an effort to distribute 
equitably the hardships inevitably resulting from the 
dislocations of war. 

In its cost-finding work the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of necessity had to search into the very vitals of 
industry. Some took this as_a,matter of course, ap- 
preciating at once the end ii view. For some other 
industries, however, such intrusion into the privacy of 
business was met at first with reluctance and misgiv- 
ings. For the latter this attitude quickly changed, how- 
ever, and these industries also welcomed and aided the 
commission in its work. At the end it can be said that 
there remains 10 suspicion that a single business secret 
has been betrayed. Costs were secured from whole in- 
dustries—sometimes involving in a single inquiry the 
examination of the books of thousands of companies. 
These results were brought together and presented 
without disclosing the identity of individual figures ex- 
cept to the responsible officers of the Government, and 
after opportunity for scrutiny by each concern of the 
processes and results as to its individual case. 

Thus came confidence and understanding where im- 
personal discharge of duty was met with candor. The 
vast majority of patriotic and enlightened men of af- 
fairs welcomed every effort to steady and stabilize in- 
dustry as ‘t gathered its vast powers to ride the red seas 
of war and to deliver the 
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One great handicap lay in the fact that basic natural 
resources had been appreciated in value before the 
price-fixing function came into operation. European 
delligerents had for three years been bidding frantic- 
ally for the ireasures that nature had placed under our 
stewardship, and as a result our raw materials had been 
hugely written up before the United States entered the 
war. So when price-fixing was undertaken it started 
from inflated value for undug ores and coal, untouched 
petroleum and uncut forests. Despite this false start 
and the difticulties that flowed therefrom, cumulating 
in all subsequent industrial operations, price-fixing did 
stabilize industry and insured it against ruinous col- 
lapse at the end of the war. 

It is estimated that, in its work for various Govern- 
ment agencies, the Federal Trade Commission obtained 
cost and production figures of upwards of 10,000 com- 
panies in scores of important industries and many minor 
ones, which had an approximate aggregate investment 
of twenty billion dollars, and the commodities directly 
affected by such cost-findings represented annual 
sale values of at least thirty billions of dollars-—not far 
from twice the amount of the First, Second and Fourth 
Liberty Loans taken together. 


INADEQUATE ACCOUNTING METHODS 


These cost studies by the commission demonstrated 
frequent and great deficiencies in the accounting meth- 
ods employed by minirg and manufacturing concerns, 
and especially in cost-accounting methods. 

In some of the oldest and greatest industries there 
was not even an attempt at that determination of unit 
costs and profits by products which is essential, gen- 
erally, to the safe conduct of industry. 

It is evident that where such cost accounting is not 
established it should be introduced, and where it is de- 





tremendous blow against 
the enemy. 


War Propucep an In- 
FLATED Price STRUCTURE 


Before this country en- 
tered the war, and, there- 
fore, before war powers 
could be exercised in con- 
trol, a huge and false price 
structure was built up and, 
in spite of all that could be 
done, became more aggra- 
vated. Cost of living and 
wages went upward as 
prices rocketed. Thai price 
structure and its attendant 
inflations to-day are among 
the chief perils ofthe re- 
construction period. That 
they are no greater can be 
attributed almost wholly to 
the co-operation of indus- 
try in the program of price- 
fixing which checked, so 
far as possible, mounting 
prices and, for the time, 
negatived price based sole- 
ly on supply and demand. 





STILL HOUSE AND SCRUBBERS AT ONE HUNDRED AND 
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fective it should be reformed. Inventories should be 
carefully kept; labor and material used should be ac- 
counted for as used; indirect and overhead charges 
should be fairly allocated and proper allowance made 
for depletion and depreciation of resources and plants. 

On the other hand, capital charges for construction 
should not be mingled with operating or production ex- 
pense, nor should there be introduced items of actual 
or imputed outgo, such as income and profit taxes, de- 
pletion of appreciation of plant investments, or interest 
on capital owned. 

However, where complete records are kept it is rela- 
tively easy to correct bad principles, reiect improper 
items or introduce omitted ones. 

Inventories and records of expenses and sales by 
products are necessary to compute profit and loss by 
products. 


ComMiIssion Prans To “Carry On” 


The business world, well aware of the extent to 
which defective cost accounting methods prevail, is 
alert to promote reforms. A few vears ago the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission initiated an effort to be helpful 
in this direction and applied to the Congress for funds 
to carry it on. As these were not given the movement 
lagged, but as a result of the commission’s enforced 
studies and as a by-product of its war work that effort 
may well be profitably and economically resumed. If 
the earlier effort of the commission could have gone 
forward before the war, the Government would have 
Leen repaid many times over during the war through 
making it possible to ascertain costs much more expe- 
ditiously and cheaply. 

In the immediate future the question of costs will be 
especially critical for the nation’s business in arriving 
safely at post-war readjustments. The matter is impor- 
tant to the individual producer, to his banker and to the 
industry and the public at large. 


INCREASE AND VARIATION IN Costs 


The cost and profit findings of the commission de- 
veloped many facts of interest, but was done under such 
pressure that there has been little time as vet to analyze 
or interpret the results. ‘lwo facts, however, which are 
generally known, may he mentioned. 

First, the average cost during the war period was 
much higher than before the war. Such increases were 
frequently as much as 100 per cent. 

Second, the variation in costs between different com- 
panies, often considerable in normal times, was enor- 
mously exaggerated under war conditions. 

The great increase in average cost was due in part 
to increase in cost of the instruments of production and 
material and supplies; to increased cost of labor, partly 
through increase in wages but more through violent and 
frequent shifting of labor and a consequent loss of the 
efficiency that springs from organization, habit of work 
and special skill; to wastes caused by effort for in- 
creased production, and, of course, to the general de- 
preciation of money in terms of goods or services. “The 
cost of living continued to mount rapidly and with it 
wages and labor cost. 

Fundamental to the cost increases. however, was the 
writing up of values of natural resources. This tended 
to bring about the production of raw materials from 
relatively barren or inaccessible sources, with a con- 
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sequent diversion of iabor, capital and transportation 
to uneconomic operations. It is doubtful whether high 
prices did really stimulate production to the degree that 
has generally been believed. 
Price-Fixinc Not Intropucep Soon Enoucn to 
Prevent Havoc 


Where there were successive stages of production in 
an industry (sometimes integrated and sometimes indc- 
pendently operated), the costs were increased by the 
teking of high profits between the successive stages of 
production. High costs or high profits, or both, in one 
stage had a cumulative effect on costs in all succeed 
ing stages—a sort of pyramiding of cost. Price-fixing, 
arriving too late to get at the source of the trouble in 
the short space of the war, was useful in checking its 
unlimited extension. 

The abnormal variation in costs came largely from 
the bringing in of unecenomic supplies of raw materials 
and the writing up in value ef advantages by integrated 
concerns and those controlling natural resources. Con 
gested transportation and dislocations of labor, with the 
consequent irregularity of industrial operations, also 
made for wide cost variations. 

In considering such variations, however, it should be 
borne in mind that the lower cost company may not be 
more profitable .than the higher cost producer, even 
when both sell at the same price. Often the lower cost 
is the result not of greater economies or natural ad 
vantages but of investment in more stages of production 
or in more extensive mechanical equipment, and the 
larger unit profit resulting from the lower cost is ab- 
sorbed in providing the preper return on .the greater 
unit investment. 

Not the least benefit of cost-finding, ‘ncident to price- 
fixing, was the bringing together, with Government offi- 
cers, of the representatives of the industries for full 
and frank discussion of costs, methods and products. 

This, with the assembling of such a bodv of current 
data as was never before had in this country, demon 
strated the value of such meetings and of the prepara- 
tion and exchange of such proper and useful informa- 
tidn. 

Oren Forums as an A to Procrrss 

It would seem that the commission might well con 
tinue, at least as to certain industries, this assembling 
and distribution, currently, of basic and reliable in 
formation, and that, well within the law, industry, meet- 
ing with Government officers, might continue to ex 
change helpful experiences and information without 
the danger of being suspected of price-fixing or other 
restraints of trade. 

If certain laws, enacted to deal severely with admit 
ted abuses, are fully observed in their spirit in this man 
ner, it would seem that the public interest would be 
fully served. In such case a peace-time adaptation of 
the war-time meetings between individuals and Gov- 
ernment for frank discussion would be as helpful as it 
would be innocent of wrong intent or harmful effect. 
Such open conferences might be expected to serve all 
the good and necessary ends which are among those 
sometimes sought by clandestine meetings. Pursued 


in the generous Americar business spirit of fair play, 


such conferences might be extremely useful by ascer- 
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taining the facts and clearing away doubts and suspi- 
cions. ’ 

From the experience of cost-finding we believe we 
may argue for: 

(1) Standardized accounting systems, suited to the 
various industries. 

(2) Cost and profit accounting for individual prod- 
ucts. < 

(3) Reasonable standardization of products and 
elimination of excessive costs due to unnecessary mul- 
tiplication of styles and types. 

(4) Compilation and issue of current, basic trade in- 
formation. 

(5) Conferences between industries and Government 
ior the exchange of proper and useful views and in- 
formation. 


“ForesiGut, put No Frar” 


As for the outlook, there need be foresight but no 
fear. A period of readjustment must be met with the 
new and broader view. The same co-operation of in- 
dustry, of labor, of capital and of Government that 
ermed the nation for war will make it still greater in 
peace. 

As a nation we organized lines of supply and com- 
munication from Chile and Australia and Alaska and 
from. every State and every farm and factory, and 
through these lines across oceans and continents to the 
battle-front of France. As a nation we arrived at 1 
power to dispatch a ship loaded with men and food and 
supplies on the average of every ten minutes night and 
day, Sundays and holidays. 

As a nation we launched ships at the rate of 490,000 
gross tons a month—or about 700 tons every hour, on 
the average. As a nation we armed and sent across the 
sea our young men, true crusaders of democracy, at 
the rate of 10,000 a day. As a nation we threw upon 
liberty’s altar billions and billions of dollar§ in loans— 
about $560 at every tick of the clock, day and night. 
Sundays and holidays. 

Such a nation, as a nation, may turn with confidence 
to the solution of whatever problems of industry or 
finance which the future may hold in store. 





Recovery of Solvents in Mantle Manufacture 


The collodion solvents of which the British Welsbach 
Company make use in their gas-mantle manufacture are 
alcohols (ethyl and methyl), acetone and camphor; 
the proportions of these solvents may vary, but the 
plant for the recovery of the vapors has been operated 


successfully for several years. The vapors from the 
drying chambers for the collodionized mantles are de- 
livered to the recovery plant at the rate of 450 cu. ft. 
per minute under a pressure of 1 lb. per square inch, 
and at a temperature of 80 deg. Cent., and contain about 
4 per cent by*volume of solvents. The air is finally dis- 
charged into the atmosphere at 14 deg. Cent., with 1 
per cent of the solvents lost. The recovery plant con- 
sists of a large surface condenser acting as pre-cooler ; 
a group of scrubbing towers, in which the vapors are 
scrubbed with water; receivers for the liquor obtained, 
which is cooled by brine coils; pumps for circulating 
the liquor until it is sufficiently concentrated to be sent 
into the column still; this still. and an ice machine. In 
the pre-cooler the vapors circuJate through the tubes, 
which are cooled by the waste gases. The towers are 
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arranged on the bell-and-seal system, and the vapors 
bubble through water at 5 deg. Cent.; the air (the waste 
gases just mentioned) escapes at 7 deg. Cent. The 
water which has taken up the vapors flows into catch 
basins, and is circulated through the towers and basins 
for several hours until it contains 12 per cent of sol- 
vents; at that concentraticn it is delivered into the still 
tanks; the water finally discharged from the still re- 
turns to the towers, which are independent units like 
the drying boxes. The still, of copper, is built up of a 
number of sections arranged vertically above one an- 
other ; below is the heating compartment, 36 in. in diam- 
eter and about as high, heated by a steam coil. Over 
this there are three distilling sections 24 in. in diameter 
and seven more distilling sections 18 in. in diameter ; 
these latter are provided with cooling coils which are 
connected in series and regulated by a throttle valve. 
The feed-liquor is pre-heated in a tubular condenser, 
through which the vapors from the 24-in. sections cir- 
culate. The still produces a condensed vapor mixture 
of from 97 per cent to 99 per cent. The camphor set- 
tles in trays placed in the sections, where the tempera- 
ture ranges from 95 to 75 deg. These trays are peri- 
odically drained. The remaining camphor is caught in 
a sump, and is gained in press-cakes further to be puri- 
fied. The cost of working a plant for the recovery of 
65 to 75 gal. of solvents a day of eight and three- 
yuarter hours is estimated at somewhat over $15, the 
chief items being labor fone man), steam and fixed 
charges. 





Management of Utilities Lacks a Modern 
Merchandising Viewpoint 


What is the matter with the public utilities, espe- 
cially the street railway companies? Many of them 
seem to have a larger variety of troubles than ordinarily 
falls to the lot of any one business. They are abused 
and railed at from every side. 

On the one hand, they have lost the confidence and 
good-will of the public, and on the other, they have 
won the suspicion and often the opposition of State and 
city officials. From the back, investors are inclined to 
withhold their support, and in front, the companies are 
confronted with ever-increasing operating costs. [n 
many cases rate increases would seem to be a necessity, 
but because of the bitter feeling that exists toward the 
utilities it is impossible for them to get permission to 
advance their charges. The stopping of the war does 
not hold out any relief to them. 

What is wrong? Why should a business that ren- 
ders the public such a necessary service be so mis- 
trusted? In many cases at least the trouble is that the 
tnanagement of these companies lacks a modern mer- 
chandising viewpoint. It may be able to give fair serv- 
ice, but, lacking the selling instinct, it is unable to sell 
this service at an adequate price. In any properly ad- 
vertised business it is easy to get a just price for the 
product. When a business’ customers are sold on its 
fairness they are always willing to pay any necessary 
price advances. 


It would appear, therefore, that where a public utility 
is rendering satisfactory service, better selling methods 
would overcome many of its problems. In numerous. 
cases, however, the poor service that the companies are 
giving is the cause of their troubles. Here again we 
often find that the actual head of the operating end of 
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the property is not a salesman. Often he has no real 
authority. The real bosses of the system are the finan- 
ciers who control it. Frequently these men have no 
direct connection with the sales end of the business. 
They have no knowledge of the physical needs of the 
property and no conception at all of the service re- 
quirements of the public. All they do is to look to the 
operating head to make the system pay, and, lacking 
authority to institute necessary changes, he is not able 
to accomplish anything. Thus the thing goes around in 
a vicious circle. 

What is needed is proper co-ordination between the 
financial and operating ends of the business. Then as 
the active head of the system should be placed a man 
who in the first place can give adequate service and 
after that is able to sell it and to get a compensatory 
price for it. This is the way our big industrial corpora- 
tions are successfully . It is the way our har- 
assed public utilities should be managed. Until they 
are thus managed the cry for public ownership of these 
systems will keep on rising.—Printers’ Ink. 





A New Book on Municipal Ownership 


One of the most interesting volumes on the subject 
of municipal ownership which has so far appeared is 
that entitled “The Results of Municipal Electric Light- 
ing in Massachusetts,” written by Prof. Edmond Earle 
Lincoln, of Harvard University. This work won the 
$1,000 cash prize for the year ended June 1, 1917, of- 
fered by Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx for studies 
of economic and commercial subjects. It appears that 
Professor Lincoln selected the State of Massachusetts 
for a thoroughgoing study of public ownership com- 
pared with private ownership and operation. In this 
State he found a considerable number of municipal 
plants which have been operated for a long time. Mas- 
sachusetts also is the State which was the pioneer in 
the regulation of public utilities by a State commission, 
and in which the largest amount of data has been re- 
corded over the longest period. In the first chapter of 
the volume the author reviews practically all of the im- 
portant literature on public ownership which has ap- 
peared in the United States, finding that very little of 
a really thorough and conclusive nature has been de- 
veloped. He particularly criticizes the methods of cer- 
tain partisan writers advocating municipal ownership, 
such as the late Prof. Frank Parsons, Prof. John R. 
Commons, Edward W. Bemis, etc. No one who reads 
the book can fail to be impressed with the honesty of 
Professor Lincoln’s investigation and his impartial at- 
uitude. His general statements are backed’ up by a 
great mass of carefully presented statistics and his con- 
clusions are given in the final chapter. These conclu- 
sions are generally in favor of the private ownership 
and operation of electric lighting plants under adequate 
public regulation, when progressively conducted. He 
says: 

“Upon the whole, while this group of plants (mu- 
nicipally owned plants in Massachusetts) have by no 
means. been altogether failures, it cannot be truthfully 
asserted that, when all elements in the problem are 
considered, they have been any conspicuous success. 
With one or two exceptions they seem simply to be 
performing for themselves, with little or no return ex- 
cept the satisfaction derived from their exertions, those 
services which might have been rendered equally well, 
if not better, by private enterprise. 
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“Fortunately, these municipal plants have been in 
the main ¢Omparatively free from most of the sinister 
influences which frequently béset public business of 
this kind. Yet, barring Holyoke, careful investigatio: 
has revealed the fact that the larger the city having i1s 
own plant the greater is the danger from ‘politics’ and 
‘graft.’ In at least one unusually important case the 
conditions have been disgusting beyond belief: while in 
two other large plants, in the past at any rate, the situa 
tion has been, to say the least, highly unpleasant. 

“Nor is the outlook a propitious one. Not a munic 
ipal generating plant has been installed since 190+ 
though eighteen purchasing plants have begun opera 
tion since 1907. There is a marked tendency in both 
groups in favor of purchasing current from large pri 
vate concerns and doing only a distributing busines: 
Already three of the companies studied for the year 
1914-15 have ceased the generation of current; but 
within the same time seven municipal plants have for 
the present, and probably for all time, stopped the pro- 
duction of current. And, in spite of the great loss 
which will result to the community if a public plant be 
‘scrapped,’ and notwithstanding the greatly increased 
cost of street lighting which must be borne, it would 
probably be far more economical in many cases to fol- 
low this policy than to overhaul the old plants and equip 
them for future needs. . . . 

“Business now carried to a reasonable degree of per- 
fection by the public powers will, if retained in public 
hands, be in danger of rapid stagnation. Whatever 
the sequel may be, this modest study, as well as most 
careful and unbiased investigations, point to the con- 
clusion that as a rule only the simplest and the ‘well- 
seasoned’ enterprises are at all suitable for public op- 
eration ; and even these are in grave danger of becoming 
less efficient than they would be in private hands. 
Though political expediency or social necessity may 
sometimes momentarily outweigh all economic consid- 
erations, if still seems inherent in the nature of things 
that private industry must continue to show the way.” 





Massachusetts Gas Earnings Available for 
Dividends 


For the 1918 year the subsidiaries of the Massa- 
chusetts Gas Companies earned in the neighborhood 
of $4,900,000 available for dividends. Massachusetts 
Gas Companies owns practically the entire issued 
capital of all of its subsidiaries except the New Eng- 
‘and Manufacturing Company, and the profits of the 
latter company are not included in the féregoing 
figure. The Massachusetts Gas equity in the sub- 
sidiary earnings will therefore amount for the year 
to around $13 a share on its $25,000,000 common 
stock, after charges and preferred dividends. 

Liquidation of the New England Manufacturing 
Company is expected to result in the payment of a 
dividend of 150 to 200 per cent, which translated into 
amount\available for Massachusetts common share- 
holders would mean an additional %,or 1 per cent. 

Massachusetts Gas is paying 1% per cent quarter- 
ly on its common shares. Formerly it was the prac- 
tice of the trustees to declare in June a year’s divi- 
dends in advance; but this was not done last June, 
as it would have made the company liable to a 10 
per cent undistributed surplus tax on half of the 
earnings so reserved. It is believed, however, that 
the 7 per cent rate is a permanent disbursement. 
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A Promising Start 

We have been waiting patiently for indications of ac- 
tivity on the part of the American Gas Association. 
The AMERICAN Gas ENGINEERING JoURNAL has espe- 
cially made it a point neither to hurry nor harry the new 
association into any premature effort to assume the role 
the gas industry expects it to eventually dssume. A 
good start, a start carefully planned and prepared for, 
even though delayed, is infinitely to be preferred to a 
series of blundering activities launched merely to meet 
a lunatic demand for “Action all the time.” 

Indications of studied activity have come from the 
Commercial Section of the new association. Various 
works have been planned and yarious committees have 
been appointed. The-personnel of these committees 
leaves little to be desired. The men of such known abil- 
ity have been appointed and have accepted appointment 
bodes well for the future of this section of the new 
association. 

A managing committee consisting of E. N. Wright- 
ington, C. A. Munroe, H. C. Abell, B. B. Brown, J. J. 
Burns, W. J. Clark, C. M. Cohn, R. C. Congdon, F. W. 
Freuauff, Arthur Hewitt, O. T. Knight, F. J. Rutledge, 
J. D. Shattuck and P. S. Young is so near to being the 
best selection possible that its membership indicates an 
inspiration almost more than human. 

In commending these appointments the Amrrican 
Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL makes one reservation. 
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There are men representing very considerable inter- 
ests—big men—in this list. Situated as they are, it will 
be an added burden of not inconsiderable magnitude to 
in fact serve as a member of this committee, and to give 
the time necessary to keep themselves. intimately enough 
in touch with the activities and purpose of the Com- 
mercial Section to be a managing committee in fact as 
well as in name 

If every member of this committee can so adjust his 
affairs as to do his part in really managing the Com- 
mercial Section of the American Gas Association, then 
indeed the association is to be congratulated in ob- 
taining the consent of such a group. So also is 
the gas industry, for there is an assurance in it that 
there are big days ahead for us in the merchandising 
branch. The brains are there, and the talent in super- 
abundance. If there is also the time, nothing is left to 
be desired. 


The appointment of Robert F. Livingston as chair- 
man of the Advertising Committee, with authority to 
select the members of his committee, is so uniquely in- 
telligent that we are almost inclined to glance up at the 
clouds to find out if our well-known globe hasn’t 
changed the direction of its revolutions. 

We have studied Mr. Livingston’s work for some 
years and have found him unusual and original in his 
publicity methods. His activities have by no means 
been confined solely to the printed page, and he has 
been remarkably successful in building up good-will and 
transforming wunreasoning prejudice- into reasoning 
friendship. 

The suggestion of the committee having “at its dis- 
posal the services of an advertising expert or agency 
with whom some co-operative working arrangement 
will be made” is in plain terms “rot.” The advertising 
expert the committee needs, to: be worth maintaining, 
is Mr. Livingston or someone like him who knows gas 
and is inspired by its ideals. 

Heading the Heating Committee by George S. Bar- 
rows is an excellent suggestion, though why there 
should be a co-chairmanship is inexplicable to us. Per- 
haps there is a timidity about letting one so strongly affili- 
ated with the manufacturing branch creep too close to 
the limelight. 

It is an adage that too many cooks spoil the broth. 
A partnership chairmanship might well go far towards 
destroying the effectiveness of any committee. 

The Sales Development Committee has within it in- 
calculable possibilities of strength. 

In numbers, though, it seems more like a congrega- 
tion than a committee. If numbers do not tend to con- 
fusion and conflict, there is reason for confidence that 
it will be more than adequate to discharge the important 
mission entrusted to it. 

It has been the lot of the American GAs ENGINEFR- 
inc JourNAL ‘since the inception of the idea of the 
American Gas Association to criticise. It is pleased 
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indeed that, in its first important report of activity, it 
can find reason only for commendation. 

A promising start has been made. There is good 
reason for believing that when the American Gas As- 
sociation rounds out in completed form it will live up to 
the need that was the inception to its formation. 





The Facts Begin to Trickle Through 

Elsewhere in this issue we describe the stupendous 
part the New York gas companies had in the winning 
of the war. The extent of their co-operation was un- 
known even to the Awrrrtcan Gas ENGINEERING Jour- 
NAL and doubtless to a large proportion of their own 
employees. 

As we study this narrative we discover that the big 
gas company, at least during the months of the war, 
was about as entirely different from what it is generally 
pictured as anything can possibly be. We doubt greatly 
if in any other line of industry such an example of 
utter sacrifice of self-interest can be found as this ar- 
ticle reveals. . 

We are proud of the conduct of the New York gas 
companies during the progress of the war. If the facts 
of the case could ‘be brought fully before the public’s 
comprehension throughout the entire nation, we are 
certain an incalculable enhancement of good-will would 
redound to the whole gas industry. 

That picture of a small group of executives, to con- 
serve invaluable seconds, taking upon themselves per- 
sonally the responsibility of committing their company 
to a major undertaking, appeals to us especially. 

We like to see men in the gas field shoulder big re- 
eponsibilities, have the spunk to arrive at quick deci- 
sions whose consequences, if their judgment has been 
wrong, Will be to them a serious matter indeed. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of New York has 
given us two striking examples within the past two 
years of executives who are sufficiently executives to 
have the courage to shoulder responsibility. 

Last winter one of its officers foresaw, or was con- 
vinced he foresaw, the big. cold snap. Promptly he 
gave orders to speed up production and fill up the stor- 
age capacity. The cold snap came, the: coldest in the 
city’s recorded history. Because this officer had the 
courage to decide and to act in a big way the company 
was able to meet competently a continued terribly ab- 
normal demand that none of its officers, or no one else, 
would have liked to have promised it could meet, and 
some thousands, perhaps tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands, were spared intense hardship and perhaps death. 

Had his judgment been wrong there might well have 
been hundreds of tons of coal consumed to make thou- 
sands of cubic feet of gas that would never have regis- 
tered on any consumer’s meter. 

And the comeback might well have been sérious to 
the executive in question. 

There might have been a reputation built up through 
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years of untiring effort blasted in a week through one 
possible stupendous error.of judgment. A weak man 
would have hesitated. A strong man did not. 

In the gas-protective decision a, small group ‘of ex- 
ecutives committed their company to a big undertaking. 
if some member of the board of directors had con- 
cluded therefrom that its prerogatives had been tres- 
passed there might have heen some resignations in or- 
der, and perhaps some personal financial liability. Be- 
cause a few days were economized it is possible that the 
gas casualties of the American Expeditionary Force 
total up now some hundreds less than they might other- 
wise have been. 

It is a part of the executive’s job to shoulder respon- 
sibility. The frequent drawback is that many are too 
supine to do so. 
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A Revolution in the Printing Trade 


Sir: Early in 1917 I read an article by Gilberg C 
Shadwell on the use of gas in the printing trade in the 
American Gas ENGINEERING JovrnaL. Recently, 
while in an appliance man’s office, I noticed a similar 
article by the same author in the December, 1918. num- 
ber of the Gas Record. Will vou please inform me if 
this article is simply a reprint of the article previously 
published by you, or if it describes new developments 
in the application of gas to printshop work? If the 
latter is the case, I will want to supply myself with this 
number of the Gas Record and other numbers in which 
I understand other articles along the same line by Mr. 
Shadwell have been published. 

Henry J. JonNson, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Johnson’s letter brings up a mat- 
ter that has been brought up several times recently and 
has been explained in individual letters. It seems de- 
sirable, therefore, that a reply be made to this question 
in our columns, so that both our subscribers’ time, and 
postage, and our own may be economized. 

Mr. Shadwe!l! wrote various articles for the JourNAt 

‘which were purchased by it and published somewhat 
more than a year ago. Recently several articles cover- 
ing subjects these articles covered, and very similar in 
trend, have been published in the Gas Record under 
his name. Inquiries have revealed that this has been 
done with Mr. Shadwell’s consent, and there has been, 
therefore, no obstacle placed in the way of such pub- 
lication on the JourNAL’s part, for the reason that.it is 
not consistent with its policy to interfere in any way 
with the fullest dissemination of any information that 
tay conduce to the best interests of the gas industry. 

The wisdom of the Gas Record’s course in publish- 
ing articles on subjects already covered by the same 
author in a journal with which it considers itself in 
competition a year and a half ago is a matter that con- 
cerns its own interests more than it concerns ours. 

If it does not feel that it is sacrificing reader interest 

thereby and gaining a reputation for being a year be- 
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hind the times, far be it from us to endeavor to set it 
right according to our viewpoint. 

We do not like to interfere with the sale of a few 
copies of our contemporary’s publication, but must an- 
swer Mr. Johnson that there has no complete 
revolution in the application of gas to the printing 
trades within the past two vears, consequently we feel 
that he can rest assured that the information Mr. Shad- 
well imparted to him over a year and a half ago covers 
the situation as to the use of gas in the printing trade 
to the fullest extent of the author’s knowledge. 

However, this is but the opinion gathered by our 
reading of the articles Mr. Johnson’s letter directs our 
attention to. It will cost him but a dollar or so to get 
the numbers of our contemporary that contain Mr. 
Shadwell’s articles, and it may be that he will find 
something new in them that will justify the cost and 
the time it will take him to find out. 

Incidentally—-we could never justify ourselves in the 
eyes of our business department if we did not add this 
-—we want to congratulate Mr. Johnson on his per- 
spicacity in being a reader of the Jovrnat. By being 
so he has had the use of this information a year and a 
half earlier than a reader of our contemporary who is 
not also a reader of the JourNAL. 

That is one of the values the gas man reaps who se- 
lects the publication that in the great majority of cases 
brings him the news first. It was to achieve such re- 
sults that the Journat became a weekly, but in the 
practical working out did not find even this advantage 
an essential to accomplishing its object. It is a slow 
editor indeed who, given a year and a half leeway, can- 
not get the information there first. 





Gas Companies to Use Disabled Men as Re- 
sult of Investigation Made by Empire 
State Gas & Electric Association 


- Employment of men disabled in the war will be put 
to the test by gas and electric companies of New York 
State. The Empire State Gas & Electric Association 
recently announced the result of its canvass to deter- 
mine what jobs crippled soldiers, seamen and marines 
could hold. According .to a report to Governor Smith, 
for information of the projected Reconstruction Com- 
mission and to the United States Employment Service 
there will be jobs for all but the totally disabled or 
totally blind. 

The canvass of the lighting companies shows men 
can be used as follows:—Eighty-nine per cent of the 
engineering and office positions for men with one eye, 
eighty-six per cent of places in plants and along mains 
for men with one eye, twenty-five: per cent of inside 
and eighteen per cent of outside positions for men with 
one arm, more than one-half of inside and one-third 
of outside work for men with one leg, ten per cent 
of office yobs for men with no legs and one per cent of 
outside positions for men with no legs. 





To Distribute Gas Outside of State Is in Ac- 
cordance with Interstate Commerce 
Laws, Claims Company 
The Pennsylvania Gas Company has filed its brief 
with the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania 


answering charges of distributing gas outside the State 
of Pennsylvania. in the brief they claim that it is 


in accordance with Interstate Commerce laws. 
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The Pacific Gas & Electric Is 
Authorized to Sell Stock 


In a supplemental order issued by 
the California Railroad Commission 
recently, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company is authorized to sell on or 
before June 30, 1919, for not less 
than $387.50 a share in cash, its first 
preferred stock, the authority to is- 
sue which was granted in January, 
1916. The company is also given per- 
mission to issue on or before June 50, 
1919, $1,500,000 of its six per cent 
first preferred stock at not less than 
$87.50 in cash, or $1,500,000° of its 
tive per cent general and refunding 
mortgage bonds, payable jan. 1, 1942, 
at not less than 85 per cent of their 
face value, plus accrued interest, or 
such portions of either stock or bonds 
as the company may elect to issue 
to aggregate par value of $1,500,000. 


Oil City. Man. Buys Fryburg 
Gas Plant 

C. H. Weaver, of Oil City, Pa., 
has purchased the property of the 
Fryburg (Pa.) Gas Company. The 
company supplies fuel to Jimtown, 
Fryburg and neighboring towns and 
countryside. The plant includes 100 
gas wells with a production that 
averages about 20,000 cu. ft. of gas 
daily ; 3,000 acres of land, controlled 
in fee or under a long time lease; 
25 miles of pipe with dimensions of 
from two to six inches, and two 
thoroughly equipped stations—one at 
Weaver, the other at Fox. Each of 
these stations is equipped with two 
80 horsepower compressors, pro- 
ducing 1,500 gallons of casinghead 
gasoline daily. 


Marlboro Favors Municipal 
Lighting Plant 

At a special meeting of the Mari- 
boro, Mass., city council and Marl- 
boro board of trade recently, an or- 
der .was adopted for Marlboro to 
acquire a municipal plant for the 
manufacture and distribution of 

electricity and gas. 
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Committee Membership of Commercial 
Section of American Gas Association 
Indicates Vast Possibilities of 
Useful Endeavor 


Committee Appointments Approved — Definite Line of Work to Be 
Undertaken — Suggestions as to Best Methods of . 
Carrying Out Activities Invited 








Franchise Tax of $10,000 
Paid by Nashville Company 

The Nashville (Tg@nn.) Gas & 
Heating Company recently sent a 
check for $10,000 to the city treas- 
urer, being for the second half of 
the company’s franchise tax. This 
was in addition to $10,647.75 here- 
tofore paid. 


First Drop in 
Prices 


Various prospective purchasers of 
cast-iron pipe in the gas field have 


Cast Iron Pipe 


notified the American Gas ENGI- 
NEERING JourNAL that last quota- 
tions have shown a drop of two to 
three dollars per ton on straight pipe 
and as much as five dollars a ton on 
special’ castings. This is the first 
movement of cast-iron pipe prices 
noted by these observers for more 
than a year. 


——— 


Annual Meeting of Los An- 
* geles Stockholders to Be 
Held on Jan. 22 


The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Gas & Electric Corporation will be 
held at the company’s office, No. 
615 South Hill Street, Los Angefes, 
Cal., on Wednesday, Jan. 22, for 
the purpose of electing a board of 
directors to serve for the ensuing 
year. and also to transact su¢h 
other business as may be presented 
for their consideration. 


The Managing Committee of the 
Commercial Section met in New 
York. on Jan. 9 and approved the 
appointment of the following com- 
mittees, and mapped out the def- 
inite line of work which they will 
undertake. Where the personnel 
of the committee has not been de- 
termined, additional appointments 
will be made by the chairman with 
the approval of the section chair- 
man. 


MANAGING ComMMITTEE 


The Managing™ Committee will 
have jurisdiction over all the ac- 
tivities and committees of the sec- 
tion. It consfitutes, in essence, a 
board of directors for the section, 
with full authority over the plans, 
the work of committees and the 
section staff. The personnel of the 
managing committee is—E. N. 
Wrightington, chairman, Boston, 
Mass., 24 West Street; C. A. Mun- 
roe, vice-chairman, Chicago, IIl., 
72 West Adams Street; H. C. 
Abell, New York, N. Y., American 
Light & Traction Company, 120 
Broadway; R. B. Brown, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company; J. J. Burns, St. Louis, 
Mo., Laclede Gas Light Company ; 
W. J. Clark, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
Westchester Lighting Company ; 
C. M. Cohn, Baltimore, Md., Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company; Rk. C. Congdon, 
Atlanta, Ga., Atlanta. Gas Light 
Company; F. W. Frueauff, New 
York, N. Y., 60 Wall Street; Ar- 
thur Hewitt, Toronto, Canada, 
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Consumers Gas Company; O. T. 
Knight, Chicago, Ill, Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company; F. J. Rut- 
ledge, Philadelphia, Pa., United 
Gas Improvement Company, 140i 
Arch Street; J. D. Shattuck, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., American Gas Com- 
pany; P. S. Young, Newark, N. }., 
Public Service Gas Company, 380 
Park Place. 


ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 


The Advertising Committee will 
act as a clearing house for gas com- 
pany advertising. It will endeavor 
to collect from all company mem- 
bers copies of their newspaper and 
miscellaneous advertising, booklets, 
etc. ‘his material will be carefully 
reviewed through the columns of 
the “A. G. A. Monthly.” 

To assist it, the committee will 
have at its disposal the services of 
an advertising expert or -agency 
with whom some _ co-operative 
working arrangement will be made. 

The committee’s services will 
also be available to company mem- 
bers in the planning of their gen- 
eral and campaign advertising. 

Robert E. Livingston, of the 


Consolidated Gas Company of New 


York;.has been appointed chair- 
man, and authority has been con- 
ferred upon him to select the mem- 
bers of his committee. 

Members who are interested in 
publicity and advertising work for 
their companies and who desire to 
volunteer their services for this 
committee are invited to communi- 
cate with association headquarters. 


Heatine CoMMITTEE 


This committee will have two 
co-chairmen, one of whom will be 
George 5S. Barrows, of the Generai 
Fire Extinguisher Company of 
Providence; the other, not yet se- 
lected, is to be a gas man. 

The members of the committee 
will be selected by the co-chair- 
men in collaboration with the 
chairmen of the commercial and 
technical sections. Members of the 
association who are interested in 
this particular phase of the busi- 
ness and who desire to volunteer 
their services, are urged to com- 
municate with association head- 
quarters. 

The Heating and Ventilating 
Engineering Society will be asked 
to appoint either a committee or 
some individual to co-operate in the 


.Power Company; H. H. 


work which our heating committee 
will undertake. 


INDUSTRIAL FUEL CoMMITTEE 


Wm. A. Ehlers, who was former- 
ly connected with the National 
Commercial Gas Association as its 
industrial fuel engineer and who 
was granted a leave of absence for 
a year, will resume his duties with 
the association on Jan. 16, and his 
services will again be available to 
companies after that date. 

The following committee will 
have general supervision over Mr. 
Ehlers’ work and will also have 
under its direction all matters per- 
taining to the development of the 
industrial fuel business: Thomson 
King, chairman, Baltimore, Md.. 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Clark, 
Chicago, [ll., [Illinois Northern 
Utilities Company; H. O. Loebell, 
New York, N. Y., I. L. Doherty 
& Company; Alva L. Palmer, New 
York, N. Y., Consolidated Gas 
Company; R. E. Ramsey, Phiiadei- 
phia, Pa., The United Gas Im- 
provement Company; H. L. Read, 
New York, N. Y., The Surface 
Combustion Company; S. T. Will- 
son, Brooklyn, N. Y., Improved 
Appliance Company; Bruno Rahn, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company; A. H. Treadway, 
Detroit, Mich., Detroit City Gas 
Company; W. W. Cummings, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Bostoir Consolidated 
Gas Company: Theodore Bunker, 
Newark, N. J., Public Service Gas 
Company; Mr. Putnam, St. Paul, 
Minn., St. Paul Gas Light Com- 
pany. 


RELATIONS WITH ARCHITECTS, 
BuIIDERS AND CONTRACTORS 


This committee has an important 
function to perform, that of estab- 
lishing a close and harmonious re- 
lationship between the gas com- 
pany interests and the architects, 
builders and contractors. 

The various societies of archi- 
tects and master builders and the 
plumbers’ associations will be in- 
vited to co-operate with us to that 
end that we may be mutually help- 
ful. 

The committee as at present con- 
stituted is as follows: R. A. Doull, 
chairman, New York, N. Y., Con- 
solidated Gas Company; Cornelius 
Roland, New York, N. Y., National 
Tube Company; Frank Savage, 
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New York, N. Y., Ruud Mfg. 
Company; J. F. Hanlan, Newark, 
N. J:, Public Service Gas Company ; 
A. E. Shroeder, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Company; Philmer Eves, New 
Haven, Conn., New Haven Gas 
Light Company. 

Each of the larger gas companies 
particularly is urged to select the 
man in its organization who is in 
closest contact with the arciitects, 
builders and contractors in his ter- 
ritory, to be recommended as a 
member of the committee. 


Sars DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


The work of this committee is 
really the backbone of the commer- 
cial section’s activity, for it em- 
braces the many features which 
have to do with the development 
of our entire commercial work. 

As at present constituted, the 
committee consists of: J. P. Han- 
lan, chairman, Newark, N. J., Pub- 
lic Service Gas Company, 80 Park 
Place; J. J. Burns, St. Louis, Mo., - 
Laclede Gas Light Company; John 
C. D. Clark, Boston, Mass., Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company; Paul 
J. Delaney, New York, N. Y., Cran- 
dell-Pettee Company, 135 Hudson 
Street; H. K. Dodson,’ Baltimore, 
Md., Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company; Philmer 
Eves, New Haven, Conn., New 
Haven Gas Light Company, 80 
Crown Street ; William Gould, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Gas & Electric ‘Im- 
provement Company; Harry W. 
Hunter, Baltimore, Md., Baltimore 
Gas Appl. & Mig. Company; G. 
M. Karshner, New York, N. Y., 
Consolidated Gas Company, 130 
East 15th Street; O. T. Knight, 
Chicago, Ill., Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, Peoples Gas Build- 
ing; J. P. MacSweeney, Rochester, 
N. Y., Rochester Railway, Light & 
Power Company; J. B. Myers Phila- 
delphia, Pa., United Gas Improve- 
ment Company; W. W. Pefily, 
New York, N. Y., Geo. M. Clark 
& Co., 209 West 43d Street; A. P. 
Post, Philadelphia, Pa., American 
Gas Company, West Washington 
Square; C.°W. Wardell, Gloucester, 
N. J., Welsbach Company; L. B. 
Young, Detroit, Mich., Michigan 
Steve Company; F. A. Lemke, 
Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Rollin Buckminster, Fall 
River, Mass., Fall River Gas Com- 
pany; Geo. R. Trumbull, New 
York, N. Y., H: L. Doherty & 
Company ; John St. John, Madison, 
Wis., Madison Gas & Electric 
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Company; T. J. Potter, New York, 
N. Y., Wm. M. Crane Company; 
M. E. Abbott; Taunton, Mass., 
Weir Stove Company; Ralph Els- 
man, Brooklyn, N. Y., Kings Coun- 
ty Lighting Company; Fred. Hoff- 
man, St. Paul, Minn., St. Paul Gas 
Light Company; Luther Gaston, 
Spokane, Wash, Spokane Gas & 
Fuel Company; R. A. Doull, New 
York, N. Y., Consolidated Gas 
Company; Ed, A. McCarthy, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Savannah Gas Com- 
pany; H. J. Long, New Brunswick, 
N. J., Long-Landreth-Schneider 
Company ; J. P. Conroy, New York, 
N. Y., General Gas Light Com- 
pany; W. B. Johnson, Montreal, 
Canada, Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power Company. 

The duty of the sales develop- 
ment committee will be to originate 
and direct the many sales activities 
and campaigns fostered by the 
association. 

Before attempting to lay “before 
the industry any definite recom- 
mendations, the committee will, make 
a survey and investigation to deter- 
mine just what the future commer- 
cial policy of the various companies 
will be. The result of the investi- 
gation will form the basis of a re- 
port and‘ recommendations which 
will be presented at the Reconstruc- 
tion Conference to be held m New 
York during the month of February. 


ILLUMINATION COMMITTEE 


Cc. C. Bond, of the United Gas 
Improvement Company, Philadei- 
phia, who has been selected as chair- 
san of the Illumination. Committee, 
in collaboration with the chairman 
of the Technical, Commercial and 
Manufacturers Sections, will select 
the members of the committee, whose 
efforts will be to stimulate interest 
in this important branch of business 
and to devise ways and means of 
accomplishing rea) results, 

There are many gas illumination 
problems to be solved and members 
are requested to give the committee 
the benefit of their suggestions along 
lines which will be constructively 
helpful. 


Wrnpow Anp SHow Room 
DiseLays 


Formerly the National Commer- 
cial ‘Gas Association provided a 
monthly service to 100 gas com- 
panies who were subscribers for the 
window display service, which con- 
sisted of a four page folder con- 


tairiing four original displays, to- 
gether with a series of “Talks” on 
how to arrange and provide better 
layouts and decoration of windows 
and show rooms. 

This service will be continued and 
will be given to company members 
without charge. The cost of the 
service to non-company members 
will be $25 annually. 

S. H. Alexander, of the Public 
Service Gas Company, Newark, N. 
J., who will act as chairman, has at 
his command facilities for building 
and photographing display set-ups, 
and we hope to make the service in- 
valuable to our members. 

With the undertaking of the work 
here outlined for the committees it 
is felt that the Commercial Section 
has made an excellent start on the 
road to building up a most important 
and helpful branch of the association. 

Suggestions are invited from our 
menibers for the best methods of 
carrying on the activities and for in- 
itiating any additional work which 
the Section should undertake. 


Department of Labor— Work- 
ing Conditions Service 

The demand upon the newly 
established Working Conditions 
Sérvice of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, for industrial. physicians 
and surgeons, has grown so rapidly 
that the Service has been compelled 
to establish a bureau of registry 
of physicians specially skilled in 
this growing phase of medical and 
surgical specialization. 

Manufacturing interests through- 
out the country are becoming im- 
pressed with the vital necessity of 
properly safeguarding the lives and 
health of employees, not only from 
the viewpoint of the new humani- 
tarianism, but from a sense of busi- 
ness foresight. 

The: new registry bureau is pre- 
pared to furnish industries with the 
names of skilled industrial medical 
advisers on request. The demands 
for competent medical directors for 
the factory departments of hygiene 
are being met by the Service with 
an adequate list of physicians, all 
of whom have had experience and 
training in this particular function. 
Hundreds of such physicians are 
listed in the Government’s registry 
bureau in Washington, and hun- 
dreds are being added to the regis- 
tration files. 

In each instance the Service sat- 
isfies itself of the training of the 
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physicians before their names are 
allowed on the list. Thus, only 
those best qualified are listed, and 
manufacturers have the advantage 
of knowing that by availing them- 
selves of this Service their dispen- 
sary section will be in competent 
hands. 

In addition to submitting names 
from the physicians’ registry bu- 
reau, the Service is making investi- 
gations—only on request, however 
—of the general facilities for pro- 
tecting the lives and health of em- 
ployees. This work is carried on 
from. branches of the Service now 
being established within easy reach 
of the nation’s industrial centers. 
When such surveys are concluded 
a report of the findings, with 
recommendations, is delivered to 
the responsible head of the particu- 
lar industry. In this manner in- 
dustries are assured reliable and 
unbiased information from author- 
ities: who have studied industrial 
problems exhaustively, with expert 
training in hygiene, sanitation and 
related subjects. 


Employers and employees have 
expressed approval of the plans in- 
augurated by the Working Condi- 
tions Service, and have shown a 
desire to co-operate in the-estab- 
lishment of factory hygiene depart- 
ments. From the viewpoint of 
national welfare it is a mighty 
stride toward bringing employees 
and employers to a recognition of 
common purpose and mutual bene- 
fit, and the demands upon this new- 
ly established Service can only be 
interpreted as. indicative of the 
value of the medium that has arisen 
most opportunely. 


Tue Portianp Gas & Coxe Com- 
PANY earnings show a very good con- 
dition for November, with an in- 
crease of 30 per cent in gross and 
23 per cent in net earnings. While 
operating expenses for the month 
gained 36 per cent over a year ago, 
the balance for the month gained 51 
per cent over a year ago. The state- 
ment for November follows: 


1918 1917 
Gross ............ $164,245 $126,042 
Operating ....... 96,172 70,803 
Net .. 68,074 55,240 
Balance ......... 39,483 26,142 


For the year ended Nov. 30 the 
statement is equally as- favorable, 
with the balance showing an increase 
of 51 per cent over the previous 
yea’ 
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Forecasts as to Nature and 
Volume of Business Dur- 
ing Next Six Months 

“The dominant and cheery note in 
the story of general conditions to-day 
is the calm and collected manner in 
which the business world views the 
uncertain future which lies before 


” 


us. 


This one sentence summary of the 
general business situation opens a 
report on general business and crop 
conditions just made to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
by its Committee on Statistics and 
Standards, headed by A. W. Doug: 
las, of St. Louis. Of this outlook 
for the immediate future the report 
has this to say: 

“There are all sorts of forecasts 
as to the nature and volume of busi- 
ness during the next six months. 
They vary from a dull winter and 
a good spring and summer to no busi- 
ness at all until a good harvest ma- 
tures, or to only a fair business un- 
til the reconstruction process is com- 
pleted. But this seems to be the 
most popular prophecy, namely: a 
period of intermediate length work- 
ing itself out by common sense and 
forethought to a far better era and 
greater prosperity than ever has been 
our portion in the past. In this 
forecast the volume of foreign trade 
plays a large share.” 

The report points out that there 
is a widespread feeling that there 
must be such readjustments of prices 
as will bring them to a lower level, 
assuring stabilization of prices and 
purchasing and adds: 

“The general desire is not for 
radical reductions, but ‘rather for 
such gradual declines as conditions 
may warrant. Commingled with this 
is the knowledge that wages and 
salaries have much to do with the 
cost of commodities to-day, _and 
nothing is further from.the general 
thought than that there should be 
substantial reductions in the income 
and purchasing power of the many. 
but rather that a realignment of this 
nature should assume the form of re- 
adjustment in the line of such wages 
and salaries as are not warranted un- 
der the changed situation. 


“There is to-day more than ever 
before the realization that few things 
contribute so much to the prosperity 
of the country as universal and high 
purchasing power among the people 
There is a universal belief, how- 
ever, that the prices of most com- 
modities are unduly and unnaturally 
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high and that they must, therefore, 
be reduced to a lower level if any 
progress is to be made in the solu- 
tion of the most pressing of all prob- 
lems—the high cost of living.” 

Business is going on, the report 
declares, much as before the signing 
of the armistice, although in some- 
what reduced volume. The report 
continues : 

“There has been no sudden draStic 
economy, nor financial panic, nor in 
fact any of those untoward events 
which in the past we have reckoned 
as being the natural accompaniment 
of the end of a period of prosperity. 
In fact, there is a widespread feel- 
ing that the present situation is mere- 
ly a readjustment and a realignment 
to something far better in the future, 
when we have surmounted the diffi- 
culties that lie directly ahead of us, 
and thus found a firm foundation 
for greater business, both domestic 
and foreign, than we have ever 
known in the past.” 

“On the whole, however, the gen- 
eral thought is most immediately con- 
cerned as to how we shall compass 
the next six months, and how we 
shall get safely through the time 
between now and the coming harvest 
with as little disturbance to business 
as possible.” 

“Meanwhile buying of all kinds is 
cautious and conservative and largely 
for immediate needs. Commitments 
for the future are mostly postponed 
until they become more immediately 
pressing.” 

Stocks in the hands of retailers, 
the report sets forth, are generally 
normal. The feeling is widespread, 
it is declared, that goods will be easier 
to get in the future, and this, it is 
said, is leading to some declines in 
prices. 


Agricultural conditions are pic- 
tured generally as good. Increased 
sales of agricultural instruments are 
taken to mean increased acreages. In 
the cotton states the business situa- 
tion has been influenced by the de- 
cline in cotton prices. Dairy inter 
ests are complaining of the high 
price of feeds. Live stock is in- 
creasing in numbers, and hogs are 
coming to the market in such quan- 
tities that the packers are unable 
to handle them. 

Manufacturing continues good 
throughout the country, although it 
is feeling the loss of government con- 
tracts. Coal mining is busy and 
business conditions in iron and cop- 
per mining are good. Building and 
construction are still quiet, although 
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increased activity is predicted with 
the coming of spring. 

“When all has been said,” the re- 
port declares, “the situation is most 
remarkable, even when its uncertain- 
ty is taken into account, for its ab- 
sence of depression, gloom and of 
pessimism.” 


Indiana Company Will Con- 
tinue to Supply Cities 
with Natural Gas 


Should Shortage Occur, Will Be Sup- 
plied with Artificial Gas 


Prior to a hearing on the costs of 
producing gas at the artificial plants 
of the Central Indiana Gas Company, 
with headquarters in Muncie, but 
which supplies numerous cities in 
central eastern Indiana, an agree- 
ment was entered into at a hearing 
before the public service commission 
of Indiana, whereby Muncie, River- 
side, Normal City, Hartford City 
and Fairmount will continue to be 
supplied with natural gas by the con: 
pany. Provision was made in the 
agreenient,. however, that if, with the 
approach of extremely cold weather, 
the supply of natural gas fails, the 
city councils of either Muncie, Hart- 
iord City or Fairmount may ask the 
commission to order the company to 
substitute artificial gas for a period 
of not less than thirty days. 

The manufactured gas thus sup- 
plied will be billed at the rates which 
are to prevail for other cities to 
which the company is supplying the 
artificial product. The compromise 
agreement resulted after the company 
sought to discontinue the use of nat- 
ural gas entirely at these points and 
substitute artificial gas. Opposition 
to such procedure was very marked 
among the officials of the towns and 
cities involved. Under the agree- 
ment the company insists that it does 
not take responsibility for any suf- 
fering that may result this winter 
because the natural gas supply gives 
out. ‘he whole question of the nat- 
ural gas supply from the West Vir- 
ginia fields, as it affects the Indiana 
gas business, was discussed at the 
hearing prior to the beginning of the 
formal valuation testimony from 
which a rate for the artificial product 
is to be fixed by the commission. 

Under the compromise agreement 
it also was determined that a recent 
priority order of the commission, un- 
der which domestic consumers of 
natural gas shall be supplied ahead of 
the larger industries, should continue 
in effect. It is hoped, city officials 
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interested say, that the larger indus- 
tries will install their own gas-mak- 
ing apparatus as time goes on, but 
the company officials contend that 
the city officials are inviting disas- 
ter, because cold weather will bring 
distinct shortages of the natural fuel. 


[he hearing was begun before 
Paul P. Haynes, of the public serv- 
ice commission of Indiana, in an ef- 
fort to determine what solution can 
be made of the problems surround- 
ing the gas situation in towns and 
cities supplied by the Central Indiana 
Gas Company, which petitioned the 
commission for authority to discon- 
tinue supplying natural gas to vari- 
ous towns and cities and substitute 
manufactured gas therefor, at new 
rates which the commission was 
asked to establish. 


*The hearing also developed that 
representatives of the cities involved 
* in the case seem to believe that the 
close of the war will result in de- 
creased use of natural gas by large 
industries, and that the domestic sup- 
ply then will be safeguarded to such 
an extent that there will be little fear 
of a gas famine, at least during the 
coming winter. The Central Indiana 
Gas Company obtains its supply of 
natural gas from the Logan Gas 
Company, and it has been supplying 
the towns and cities of Anderson, 
Alexandria, Elwood, Marion, Mun- 
cie, Rivérside, Normal City, Hart- 
ford City, Fairmount and Gas City. 

Before the hearing had progressed 
far it became apparent that the same 
determination on the part of the cities 
and towns involved that had charac- 
terized former hearings on the peti- 
fion, viz.: to continue pressure on 
the company to supply natural gas 
only, was to continue. Representa- 
tives of Fairmount and Hartford 
City explained to the commission that 
its order of a month ago, under which 
priority in gas use was given to the 
domestic consumers, and the large 
industrial plants were behind these 
consumers-on the priority list, had 
worked out very well during the 
month of November, which had been 
fixed as an experimental period by 
the commission. Company repre- 
sentatives, through j. H. Maxon, an 
officer of the company, and H. B. 
Hurd, of Chicago, an attorney for 
the company, pointed out that really 
severe weather had not yet appeared 
in Indiana, and that as soon as any- 
thing approaching zero weather 
struck these cities, the gas supply 
from the natural fields would not 
begin to furnish an adequate supply. 


John McPhee, city attorney of 
Muncie, who has headed a committee 
of central Indiana city officials to 
the West Virginia gas fields to make 
an investigation of the supply, told 
the commission that an agreement 
was in prospect with the company, 
under which the city of Muncie 
would continue to use the natural 
gas supply. Attorneys for the com- 
pany announced that such an agree- 
ment would be entered into by the 
company only if the city of Muncie 
oiticially took the responsibility for 
any shortage that might occur. The 
commission urged that the agreement 
be put into writing in some form 
and preparations were made to do 
this. 


Charles Parker, city attorney of 
Fairmount, pointed out that in Fair- 
mount the domestic use of gas in 
a given period had reached only 293,- 
000,000 cu. ft., while that consumed 
by industries amounted to 3899,000,- 
000 cu. ft. in the same period. With 
the latter amount much decreased 
by the conclusion of the war, he said 
Fairmount people did not feel their 
shortage of natural gas would be 
materially increased and they pre- 
ferred to continue its use. Attorney 
Hurd emphasized the point that the 
decreasing of use of natural gas by 
industries would not mean regularly 
a larger supply tor domestic con- 
sumption, since it was impossible, he 
said, to store surplus natural gas. 


Representatives of Hartford City 
said the natural gas supply there 
would be adequate, and that the city 
council’s attitude there was that the 
priority order of the commission, in 
effect during November, had proved 
that there was little fear from short- 
age if the company were compelled 
to furnish the gas to the consumer. 
Mr. Maxon said the situation at 
Hartford City had not been correct- 
ly estimated by the city’s representa- 
tives, and that from investigation the 
company had made there it was 
shown conclusively that a real nat- 
ural gas supply never has been ade- 
quate to the demand there. He said 
colder weather would bring suffer- 
ing. 


Tue Pram Om & Gas Com- 
PANY has declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of $3 a share and an 
extra dividend of $5 a share, pay- 
able Jan. 31-to stock of record Dec. 
31. An extra division of $2 a share 
was declared three months ago. 
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Greenfield Consumers Want 


This is a complaint in writing by 
more than twenty customers of the 
Greenfield (Mass.) Gas Light Com- 
pany, under section 162 of chapter 
742 of the Acts of the year 1914, of 
the price of the gas sold and deliv- 
ered by that company. 

After due notice, as required by 
law, a public hearing was held at 
Greenfield at which the complain- 
ants and the company were respec- 
tively represented by counsel. 

This company has been under its 
present management since December, 
1906. In 1906 the maximum net 
price-:was $1.90 per 1,000 ft. The 
company from time to time made 
voluntary reductions, and for sev- 
eral years preceding the current year 
the maximum net price was $1.50. 
On Dec. 1, 1917, the maximum net 
price was increased to $1.65, and 
on May 1, 1918, to $1.80. At the 
time that the maximum net price was 
$1.50 the rate for automatic heaters 
and factory use was $1 per 1,000 
ft. This rate was increased to $1.10 
on Dec. 1, 1917, and to $1.20 on May 
1, 1918. 

In common with all gas com- 
panies, this company has had to pay 
the unprecedented prices for coal, 
oil and labor which resulted from 
the war. In consequence, during the 
year which closed June 30, 191o, 
its net operating income was insufh- 
cient to pay its interest charges alone, 
in spite of the increases in the price 
of gas made during the year. Had 
the present prices prevailed through- 
out the year, the net income would 
have been no more than sufficient 
to pay interest charges and dividends 
on the preferred stock after making 
a proper provision for depreciation. 
While there is reason to expect that 
conditions may soon become more 
normal, the company’s costs, for the 
current year atleast, will probably 
not be materially affected. After a 
consideration of its affairs and of 
all the factors discussed at the hear- 
ing, the Board is of the opinion that 
the total revenue received by the 
company from all its customers is 
not excessive so long as the present 
abnormal conditions continue. 

An important question was raised 
at the hearing over the rates allowed 
for factory use and for automatic 
heaters. The difference between the 
maximum net rate of $1.80 and the 
factory and automatic-heater rate of 
$1.20 is so large as to be difficult 
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of justification, especially where the 
lower rate appears to be less than 
the average cost to the company of 
the--delivered gas. Moreover, in 
meeting an emergency like the 
present, it seems unfair that all cus- 
tomers should not share alike in the 
increased burdens, The board is, 
therefore, of the opinion that a read- 
justment in the rate schedule should 
be made so that any reduction in 
revenue suffered by the reduction in 
the maximum net rate recommended 
may be made good from its other 
business. 

in view of the foregoing considera- 
tions a majority of the board recom- 
mends that the maximum net price 
for gas sold and delivered by the 
company on and after Jan. 1, 1919, 
shall not exceed $1.70¢,per 1,000 
cu. ft. anes 


Dissenting opinion ‘of:*Commis- ’ 
I cannot we with - 


sioner Schaff: 
my colleagues in fate te 
$1.70, in view o 
figures for the TaSt¥itree*months sub- 
mitted by the company show that the 
cost at the burner, including interest, 
dividends on the preferred stock and 
depreciation, does not exceed $1.65 
per 1,000. 


Bristol, Tenn., Gas Building 
Completely Destroyed 
by Fire 


The third big fire in Bristol in a 
month occurred Sunday night, Dec. 
29, 1918, entailing a loss variously 
estimated at from $375,000 to $450,- 
000 and completely destroying the 
five-story and the four-story build- 
ings and stock of Mitchell-Powers 
Hardware Company, besides the 
building and contents of the Bristol 
Gas & Eleotric Company and Lynn- 
Kaylor Company and entailing seri- 
ous damage to the clothing store and 
stock. 


Firemen had a narrow escape 
emerging from the gas company’s 
offices only a moment before the 
terrific crash that razed the entire 
building to the ground in a mass of 
broken, burned and twisted debris, 
and carrying down with it all of the 
office equipment of the gas company 
besides large quantities of valuable 
electrical material, gas ranges and 


price at 


other costly equipment. 


Owing to the early hour and de- 
spite the freezing weather hundreds 
of people were attracted to the fire, 
which was probably the most spec- 
tacular that has ever occurred in 
The heat was so intense 


Bristol. 


dict that the. 
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that it melted snow and ice on the 
ground and on roofs half a block 
away, and on State Street the heat 
cracked the window glass and 
scorched the front doors of the build- 
ings of E. W. King & Company and 
Woolworth’s, on the opposite side 
of the street. 

Besides the high flames that leaped 
from every window of the rear of 
the five-story hardware building and 
lit up a large part of the city, people 
were further attracted by the series 
of explosions which continued for 
nearly an hour, culminating in the 
explosion of a million dynamite caps, 
which caused the front of the build- 
ing to collapse. 

Owing to the hazard the electric 
current was shut off from all lines, 
But for the fact that the current was 
shut off there might have been seri- 
ous results when the mass of highly 
charged lines fell to the street under 
the impact of the falling building 
front. 

The Bristol gas company’s esti- 
mated loss is $12,000, partially cov- 
ered by insurance. The company 
opened temporary quarters in the 
Fleming Building on Fifth Street. 


Southern Counties Company 
Given Permission to Pur- 
chase Plant and Issue 
Bonds 


The state railroad commission, 
in a recent opinion written by Com- 
missioner Harvey D. Loveland, 
granted to the Southern Counties 
Gas Company permission to pur- 
chase for $135,000 the plant of the 
Ontario-Uplands Gas Company. 

The Southern Counties company 
also received authority to issue 
$629,000 of its 5% per cent first 
moftgage bonds, payable May 1, 
1936. The company has arranged 
for the sale of $469,000 of these 
bonds at 82. 


Dinner in Honor of Lieut. Col. 
Byllesby 

Officers and forty male employees 
of H. M. Byllesby & Company gave 
a dinner last Thursday, Jan. 9, at 
the University Club, in honor of 
Lt. Col. Byllesby, who recently re- 
turned from the A. E. F. to resume 
duties as the head of the organiza- 
tion which bears his name. In re- 
sponding to a toast Col. Byllesby 
recited some of his experiences 
while in uniform and said: “The 
first phase of the war is over, but 
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only the first phase. The second 
phase—and by far the harder phase 
—is before us.” ~He ‘paid high 
tribute to the physical training and 
moral fitness of the U. S. soldiers, 
and spoke of the work done by Brig. 
Gen. George H. Harries, Lt. Col. 
\W. RK. Thompson, Lt. C. C. Levis 
and Lt. R. T. Purchas, all of the 
Byllesby organization. 

R. J. Graf acted as chairman, and 
besides Lt. Col. Byllesby talks were 
made by Otto E. Osthoff, J. J. 
O’Brien, Rt. Rev. Herman Page, 
Bishop of Washington,: Dennis [. 
Flynn, H. B. Brydon, F. H. Lane 
and M. A. Morrison. 


Cambridge Company Denied 
Petition to Compel Consum- 
ers to Place Metersin Un- 


exposed Places 


The public service commission ot 
Indiana has just denied the prayer 
of the petition from the Cambridge 
Natural Gas Company, which sup- 
plies natural gas in Cambridge City, 
Mt. Auburn and other towns and 
villages in Wayne, Henry and Rush 
Counties, Ind., to compel consumers 
of the product to place meters in un- 
exposed places as an aid to better 
service. The commission, after delv- 
ing into the history of the situation, 
refused on the ground that the com- 
pany would be the only beneficiary 
of the change, for which the con- 
sumers were to pay. The order is 
the frst of its kind that has been is- 
sued by the commission. 

The company stated that meters 
were installed by the consumers, and 
in most cases on the outside of build- 
ings where same are exposed to the- 
weather; that considerable difficulty 
has been experienced by the company 
on account of the exposure of meters 
to the weather. The. meters are af- 
fected by freezing weather and con 
sumers frequently attempt to heat 
the meters by placing fire unde1 
them, in order to obtain a freer flow 


‘ of gas, which results in great damage 


to the meters. That if said meters 
were placed within an enclosure 
where they would not be exposed to 
the weather, little trouble would 
be experienced by both consumers 
and company in that there would be 
no necessity to attempt to thaw out 
the meters in cold weather, and a 
freer flow of gas would thus be af- 
forded to consumers. That the ex- 
pense of changing the lines for set- 
ting the meters in enclosed places: 
would be from $3 to $5 for each 
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meter. ‘That this petitioner cannot 
from its income make the changes. 
The company was willing to fur- 
nish the mechanics and the material 
for making the changes before ex- 
treme cold weather comes on, at the 
actual cost of material and labor so 
furnished. 

There are now located approxi- 
mately five hundred meters in the 
town of Cambridge City, and ap- 
proximately twenty-five meters in 
the town of Mt. Auburn, of which 
number approximately 150 in the 
town of Cambridge City are located 
outside of buildings and approxi- 
mately twenty in the town of Mt. 
Auburn are so located. 

In view of the fact that consumers 
of this service have heretofore been 
required to pay a charge of $1.50 
per meter for setting of same, and 
that the meters were set in the o 
at the request of the company, and, 
further, that the only ones who 
could profit by or would be benefited 
by the placing of the meters in pro- 
tected places would be the peti- 
tioner, therefore for this commission 
now to allow the petitioner to file.a 
rule which would again require these 
consumers to pay an additional 
charge varying from $2 to $10 for 
changing these meters from the out- 
side to the inside of buildings or 
other protected. places, would be 
manifestly unfair. 
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E. H. Cotrtns, formerly manager 
of the Greenville ( Miss.) Gas Com- 
pany, is now with the Citizens Gas 
Company, of Hannibal, Mo. 


N. I. Garrison, manager of the 
El Reno, Okla. division of the Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company, has 
been. appointed district chairman of 
the Public Utilities Association for 
the district around El Reno, em- 
bracing twelve counties. 


RicHarD Fow er, who left the De- 
troit City (Mich. ) Gas Company to be- 
come manager of the accessories de- 
partment of the Domestic Engineer- 
ing Company at Dayton, Ohio, was 
recently given a farewell luncheon 
at the Board of Commerce by the 
members of the Adcraft Club. Mr. 
Fowler was for years an active mem- 
ber of the club. He assumed his 
duties at Dayton on Monday, Jan. 6. 
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Ray Van, who has received his 
honorable discharge from military 
service, has resumed his former 
duties with the gas department of the 
Wisconsin- Minnesota Light & Power 
Company, Red Wing, Minn. 


James T. HutcuHincs, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Railway & Light 
Company, was elected president of 
the company at a recent board of di- 
rectors meeting to succeed Horace 
E. Andrews, who died Dec. 1, 1918. 


W. B. Roop, cashier of the Web- 
ster City savings bank, acting with 
several associates, has secured con- 
trol of the Webster City (Iowa) Gas 


,Company through the purchase of a 
controlling interest in the common 


stock of the corporation. 


F. H. Mucc, formerly with the 
San Diego (Cal.) Consolidated Gas 
& Electric Company, has accepted 
a position with the Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


THe CHAMBERSBURG (Pa.) Gas 
Company recently held a meeting ot 
the board of directors, at which the 
following directors were elected: 
Col. M. C. Kennedy, T. B. Kennedy, 
W. K. Sharpe, Geo. H. Stewari, 
Joseph Buchanan, T. M. Nelson and 
Mrs. Irvin C. Elder. Mrs. Elder 
was elected a dirtctor to succeed her 
late husband. 


Warren S. BLAvuveELt practically 
finished his work with the United 
States Fuel Administration Dec. 31, 
and has opened an office at 702 Pen- 
obscot Building, Detroit, Mich. He 
will devote his time principally to 
investigation and development of im- 
proved processes for the manufac- 
ture of gas and recovery of by-prod- 
ucts, advise with regards to develop- 
ment of markets for residuals and 


,assist in solving problems connected 


with industrial relations and public 
relations. 


James Watsu, who died in his 
80th year at his residence, 125 But- 
tonwood Street, North Dorchester, 
Mass., was for 35 years with the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company, 
and for the last three years connect- 
ed with the Dorchester office. He 
was born in Ireland, and was one of 
the best known residents of his com- 
munity. 
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Pacific Coast Representative 
Becomes General Manager of 
Hoffman Heater Company 


Announcement was made recently 
by the Hoffman Heater Company, 
Lorain, Ohio, that T. G. Arrowsmith, 
Pacific Coast manager for the firm 
for the past seven years, becomes 
general manager of the company at 
its factory and main offices, Lorain, 
succeeding S. A. Ault. 


| Societies and | 
Associations | 














THE PENNSYLVANIA Gas Asso- 
ciation will hold the next annual 
convention in Williamsport, Pa., 
April 9-11, 1919. A comprehensive 
program of papers is being prepared. 


Tue Texas Gas AssociaTION will 
hold its fourth annual convention in 
Houston, Texas, Oct. 14-15, 1919. 
Subjects for papers have not as yet 
been assigned. 


Tue Inptana Gas ASSOCIATION 
will hold its next annual convention 
in Indianapolis, Ind., April 22-23, 
1919. R. E. Burke, of the Citizens 
Gas Company, Indianapolis, has 
been elected secretary of the associa- 
tion to succeed James W. Dunbar, 
resigned, who was elected to Con- 
gress. 


Tue Gas SALES ASSOCIATION OF 
New Encranp held its monthly 
meeting and dinner Jan. 10 at the 
City Club, Boston, with about 40 
persons in attendance. A*“paper was 
read by William Gould, governor of 
the association. Mr. Gould presided. 
Those present represented the gas 
companies of Greater Boston. 


Tue Empre State Gas & Etec: 
TRIC AssocrIATION will hold a meet- 
ing of the gas section in Rochester, 
N. Y., on Friday, Jan. 31. This will 
be a joint meeting of the Gas Pro- 
duction and. Gas Distribution Sec- 
tions. The subjects for discussion 
will be: 1. Description of the opera- 
tion of the new vertical retorts and 
washer-coolers in plant of Rochester 
Railway & Light Company, by A. 
M. Beebe. 2. Operating with low 


grade manufacturing materials—oil, 
generator fuel, gas coal, oxide and 
3. Street main, joint 


boiler fuels. 
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conditions as affected by severe cold 
such as was experienced last winter. 
4. General labor conditions during 
the after-the-war period. 


Tue OKLAHnomA State UTILITIES 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Oklahoma City on Feb. 
14-16. J. F. Owens, vice-president 
and general manager of the Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company, is 
president of this association. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SUBURBAN 
Gas & E_ectric Company employees 
of the Jenkintown division spent. an 
enjoyable evening at the Jenkintown 
Club on Tuesday, Jan. 7, 1919, in 
the celebration of the twentieth an- 
nual dinner. They partook of an 
excellent dinner and listened to sev- 
eral entertaining speakers. The af- 
fair is an annual get-together meet- 
ing of the employees and officers ot 
the company, which tends to pro- 
mote a spirit of harmony and good 
feeling that is so necessary in the 
business world to-day. L. R. Dutton, 
the genial manager of the Jenkintown 
Division, presided over the gather- 
ing. The program of the evening 
was opened by those assembled ris- 
ing and singing “America,” after 
which-Rev. George S. Young in- 
voked the Divine blessing on all who 
were gathered as guests of the com- 
pany. Between the courses Jimmy 
Clark, of Y. M. C. A. Hut No. 10, 
at Camp Dix, entertained with pianv 
solos. and humorous recitations, 
which made a big hit. At the close 
ef the dinner Mr. Dutton, who has 
only recently returned from a year’s 
work with the Y. M. C. A. at Camp 
Dix, showed quite a number of slides, 
giving some idea of his labors at 
the camp. Mr. Dutton explained 
the pictures in his usual pleasing 
style, and gave his hearers a very 
clear conception of the life of a sol- 
dier from the moment of his arrival 
as a draftee until his departure over- 
seas, in one of the biggest camps 
in this country. At the conclusion 
of his talk, Mr. Dutton introduced 
Major Griffen Gribbel, lately - re- 
turried from the battlefields ot 
France, who thriled his audience 
with some of his experiences. Major 
Gribbel was attached to the 30th 
Engineers, Gas and Flame Division, 
and saw service, along with his bat- 
talion, on the British front, and af- 
ter the Americans took over a part 
of the line went with them. Major 
Gribbel’s talk was particularly inter- 
esting to his audience, inasmuch as 
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all are more or less directly con- 
cerned with the manufacture of gas. 
The Major went into detail regard- 
ing the methods of using gas on the 
battle front, telling the different 
methods used in sending it over the 
lines. He also paid tribute to the 
fighting qualities of the British sol- 
diers, telling some incidents which 
came under his own observation re- 
garding their bravery. Major Grib- 
bel exhibited a gas mask, American 
and German helmets, and also a club 
studded with nails taken from a 
member of a German raiding party, 
who, needless to say, did not return 


to his company. Dr. H. P. Guhse, . 


another Y. M. C. A. worker from 
Camp Dix, was then introduced. He 
prefaced his remarks by paying a 
tribute to the splendid qualities of 
Mr. Dutton, with whom he had been 
associated at the camp. Dr. Guhse 
is an eloquent and forceful speaker, 
and held his audience spellbound. 
He has had considerable experience 
with soldiers, both before going 
across and after coming back, and 
has made a study of the probable 
effect of the war on this country as 
a whole and on the individual, and 
has arrived at several definite con- 
clusions, which he put before his 
hearers. His talk was interspersed 
with humorous and touching inci- 
dents, and at the end of the address 
was given hearty applause. In all 
the evening. was a very enjoyable 


‘one, and one which augurs well for 


the continued prosperity of the com- 
pany and its employées.: The eve- 
ning was brought to a close by the 
entire assemblage rising and giving 
three rousing cheers for the speakers 
who had so ably contributed to the 
enjoyment of the evening. 
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Booster Plant Installed by 
Bristol, Pa., Company 


Has Capacity of 250,000 Cu. Ft.—Tests 
, Being Made 


The first step in the improvements 
to be made by the East Penn Gas & 
Electric Company, Bristol, Pa., to in- 
crease the gas pressure in the points 
of the town farthest from the gas 
plant was completed and put into 
operation recently. 

A booster plant has been installed 
and now a series of tests are being 
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made daily to determine just when 
this plaht should.be operated and at 
what specific hours the pressure of 
gas should be boosted in order to 
maintain a standard pressure at all 
hours of the day and night in all 
sections of the town. 

Intricate recording gauges have 
been placed throughout the borough 
and on circular charts a delicate 
needle records in red ink the rise 
and fall in the pressure of gas in that 
particular vicinity. These charts are 
now being studied by Manager Elias 
and his corps of men to determine 
when and when not this booster 
should be applied *m order to meet 
the requirements of the gas con- 
sumers. 

The capacity of the new apparatus 
is 250,000 cu. ft. The gas is fed into 
a main at Mulberry Street and this 
is generally distributed to all sec- 
tions of Bristol. 


Installed at Auburn Plant 


An _ Ingersoll-Rand compound 
duplex gas compressor is being in- 
stalled at the gas plant of the In- 
diana Light & Fuel Company at 
Auburn Junction. The new com- 
pressor has a capacity of 51,000 ft. 
per hour. Two of the three com- 
ptessors which have been in use 
will be left for emergency use. The 
capacity of the new compressor is 
sufficient to take care of nearly 
twice the present load at the gas 
plant. 


Hibbing Gas Plant Practically 
Completed 

The report of Cressler & Walker 
to the Hibbing, Minn., council on 
the new gas plant stated that the 
plant was completed and only needed 
a few adjustments. Before it-is ac- 
cepted by the council these will have 
to be made. It was ordered that the 
water and light department take over 
the active charge of the plant and 
that $37,000 on the estimate of $43,- 
556.88 be paid. The plant will finally 
be accepted when all adjusiments 
have been made. 


Repairs to Be Made to Britain 
Plant 


The, J. H. Grozier Company of 
Hartford, Conn., has the contract for 
repairs at the New Britain Gas Light 
Company plant on account of the 
damage done by the recent fire, at a 
cost of $15,000. 
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- TAX PROBLEMS 


Eprtep-py H. Exy Gotpsmrru, Certirmp Pustic AccouNTANT, 
Present Accurate Aupir Company, 1265 Rroapway, New York City 

















It\is the object of this department to advise readers of the American Gas En- 
GINEERING JouURNAL of the requirements of law in connection with income and excess 


profits taxes, and to answer questions in regard to individual cases. 


All letters ad- 


dressed to the Editor, Tax Depa?tment, inquiring for information in relation to the 
tax laws, will be answered in this céliimn, without charge. 


The Senhte Revenue 
Bill Draft 


The Senate Revenue Bill, intré- 
duced Dec. 6, 1918, is, in. my 
opinion, the most carefully drawn 
tax legislation ever presented to 
Congress. 


The technique of the bill is su- 
perior to that of all previous bills, 
-undoubtedly. due to the active co- 
operation of Commissioner Roper 
and his able deputies: who have 
evidently benefited not only from 
their own experience, but have 
drawn on that-of accountants and 
attorneys who from time to time 
complained about ambiguities and 
inequalities in the former revenue 
acts. 


Your editor is particularly 
pleased to note the beginning of 
the recognition of the value of 
proper bookkeeping by the legis- 
‘lative committee preparing this 
bill, as shown in subdivision B of 
section 212 which provides that the 
‘net income shall ‘be computed 
“upon the basis of taxpayer’s an- 
nual. accounting period in accord- 
ance with the method of account- 
ing regularly. employed in keeping 
the books of such taxpayer.” I 
have no space to-day to show the 
importance to the business world 
of this enactment; it is a great 
advance in scientific taxation and 
will no doubt be of as much help 
to the Internal Revenue Officials 
as to the business men generally. 


The reader must tuinderstand, of 
course, that the,bill discussed here- 
in is not, at the.date at which this 
article was prepared, a finally en- 
acted legislative measure; predic- 
tions of the public press are that 
there will be much opposition to it. 

With the exception of the pro- 
visions attempting to fix the tax 
tates not only for the year 1918 but 
also for the year 1919, I believe, 
however, that the measure will be 


enacted substantially as presented 
herein, with the one exception that 


- undoubtedly partnerships and indi- 


viduals will be made subject to ex- 
cess profit tax as hereinafter more 
particularly pointed out. For the 
purpose of guiding our readers 
mm determining the approximate 
amount of their tax liability, the 
data hereafter stated will be found 
to be ample; and in order not to 
confuse, all reference to the tax- 
able year 1919 has been omitted. 
We will now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the provisions itself. 


INDIVIDUALS 


Individuals are taxable upon 
their net income, which is deter- 
mined by taking the customary 
items of gross income subject to 
the following deductions: 

(1), Ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses. 

(2) Interest on indebtedness, 
except in isolated cases. 

(3) Taxes, except income, war 
profits and excess profits taxes. 

(4) Losses sustained in business. 

(5) Losses in any transactions 
entered into for profit but not con- 
nected with the business of the tax- 
payer. 

(6) Losses sustained by loss of 
property not connected with the 
business if arising from fire, storm, 
shipwreck or other casualty or 


‘from theft. 


(7). Worthless debts charged off 
during the taxable year. 

(8) Reasonable allowances for 
depreciation. 

(9) Amortization on buildings, 
machinery or equipment or other 
facilities installed for the produc- 
tion of articles contributing to the 
prosecution of the war. 

(10) Depletion, etc., on lines, oil 
and gas wells and other natural 
deposits. 

(11) Contributions to charitable 
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and kindred purposes not in excess 
of 15 per cent of the taxpayer’s in- 
come. 

(12) Contingent losses ascer- 
tained in 1919 or 1920 upon the 
business of 1918. 

The foregoing deductions show 
several important changes as 
against the tax policy of previous 


years. Probably the most import- 
ant one is stated under item 5 
above. Heretofore a business man 


who went into Wall Street as a 
lamb to be shorn by the bulls and 
bears could not deduct the amount 
of wool he lost as a loss from his 
income in other pursuits. . Now it 
will be possible to deduct their 
losses from the income. In view 
of the fact that he always was re- 
quired to account for any side 
profits as income, this seems but 
equitable. 

The ninth deduction, while new, 
is of course a highly proper and 
equitable proposition. 

Deduction 12 is also an equitable 
measure. Discussion of this sec- 
tion is reserved for a future article. 


Gross Income DEFINED 


As far as material to the readers, 
the term “income” is defined in 
practically the same manner as ‘in 
previous revenue acts. 


Rates oF TAXES 


The individual income tax is 
fixed at 12 per cent on the amount 
of net income in excess of: the ex- 
emptions, except that on the first 
$4,000 of such amount the tax is 
6 per cent. 


EXEMPTIONS 


The exemption is $1,000 for each 
single person, $2,000 for each mar- 
ried man or head of the household 
and an additional $200 for each 
dependent child. 


SurTAxX 


In addition to the income tax a 
surtax is provided on the entire 
net income exclusive of the exemp- 
tions. “ 
The rate of the surtax is 1 per 
cent on incomes between $5,000 
and $6,000; 2 per cent on incomes 
between $6,000 and $8,000, and an 
additional 1 per cent on each addi- 
tional $2,000 income until incomes 
over $100,000 are reached, there- 
after the tax jumps at the rate of 
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4 per cent for each $50,000 until 
$300,000 are reached, jumps an- 
other 3 per cent on incomes be- 
tween $300,000 and $500,000 and 
finally winds up taxing incomes 
over $1,000,000 at 65 per cent. In 
fixing the tax to be paid on a given 
income, the income is divided into 
parts and each part is taxed ac- 
cording to the scale, so that an 
income exceeding $1,000,000 would 
pay rates varying from the mini- 
mum of 1 per cent to the maximum 
of 65 per cent. 

The following would be an illus- 
tration of the tax payable by a 
married man with three children, 
who has an income of $51,000: 
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Another important feature of the 
law is the provision that individual 
stockholders of “personal service 
corporations” shall be taxed in the 


same manner as the members of. 


a partnership. If a personal serv- 
ice corporation has not distributed 
all its earnings to its stockholders, 
then and in such event, the law 
provides thatefor the purpose of 
determining this tax its income 
“shall be considered assigned to 
these stockholders.” 

The bill seems to contain no 
definition of the term “personal 
service corporation.” From the 
context I judge that this term will 
be defined later by a ruling of the 


ILLUSTRATION 


Liable to normal tax 
Taxable as follows: 


$4,000 at 6 per cent.................- 
$44,400 at 12 per cent................ 


Total normal tax. ..:........02 .. 


Surtax 
On income from $5,000 to 
“< m4 ao 6,000 to 
7 8,000 to 
10,000 to 
12,900 to 
14,000 to 
16,000 to 
18,000 to 20,000........ 
20,000 to 22,000........ 
22,000 to 
24,000 to 26,000........ 
26,000 to 28,000........ 
28,000 to 
30,000 to 
32,000 to 
34,000 to 
. 36,000 to : 
38,000 to 40,000........ 
40,000 to 
42,000 to 44,000........ 
44,000 to 46,000........ 
46,000 to 48,000........ 
48,000 
50,000 to 51,000........ 


Total surtax 
Total tax 


Co-PARTNERSHIPS AND PERSONAL 
SERVICE CORPORATIONS 


Co-partnerships and “personal 
service corporations” are not liable 
to tax as such, but the individuals 
composing same shall be liable for 
income tax only in their individual 
capacity; but they may deduct 
their proportionate share of any 
war profits or excess profits levied 
on the partnership as such. from 
their individual incomes. 


ee ee ee 2 


PME OE SS ale: ob «dhe one's 38 a ee $51,000.00 
Enka Gss aio de 60 alkwacnasent 2,600.00 
OSS Srey preree er $48,400.00 
ns eg ig yg Soe ee $240.00 
WEE Cate.) d nln Sha wile pubie'a wraas ee 5,328.00 
OA Sell NR Rw A ee ae $5,568.00 
Amt. Taxable Rate Tax 
$1,000 1 per cent $10 
2,000 g.. 2 > 40 
2,000 3 “ “ 60 
2,000 ag " 80 
2,000 - : 100 
2,000 Shige x 120 
2,000 , Caeahay - 140 
2,000 eo is 160 
2,000 Fags P 180 
2,000 FS ne 200 
2,000 «i " 220 
2,000 mF sa 240 
2,000 a si 260 
2,000 “um -~ g: 280 
2,000 13.“ ze 300 
2,000 Babee ” 320 
2,000 17 e 340 
2,000 is “ me 360 
2,000 19.% —* 380 
2,000 2. * p= 400 
2,000 nS 8 420 
2,000 - * 4 440 
2,000 ee 460 
1,000 2 “ 240 
ae ee ge dee $5,750 
nif Ea Giga 1 Cath Ane PEN $11,318 


Commissioner and it seems to me 
that the intent of the law would 
be to denote as a “personal service 
corporation” a corporation engaged 
in a line of business where capital 
is not a determining feature in the 
making of its profit. 

In other words, this provision 
seems to have been inserted to get 
away from last year’s “nominal 
capital” provisions. If, as I pre- 
dict, the Excess Profits Tax pro- 
visions are extended to co-part- 
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nerships and individua]s, this fea- 
ture may become of minor import- 
ance. 


TAX DOPGERS 


Particular stress is laid upon the 
prevention of tax-dodging by 
means of formation of corporations 
who withheld their profits instead 
of bringing them to distribution 
amongst, their stockholders, thus 
avoiding the payment of surtax on 
the dividends. accruing to the 
stockholders. In such a case the 
stockholders are made s@®bject to 
tax in the same manner as provided 
for above for individual partners 
or members of “personal service 
corporations.” 


CORPORATIONS 


The income tax on corporations 
is fixed at 12 per cent flat on the 
net income, except in the case of 
personal service corporations or of 
corporations availed of for the pur- 
pose of preventing the imposition 
of the surtax upon its stockholders 
through the medium of permitting 
its gains and profits to accumulate. 
The deductions in case of corpora- 
tions are virtually the same as 
heretofore stated for individuals, 
except that war profits taxes for 
the current year are deducted from 
the gross income before the tax- 
able income is ascertained on the 
net income in excess of $2,000. 


Excess Prorits Tax 


The excess profits tax, as pro- 
vided in this bill, is levied upon 
corporations only. It is incon- 
ceivable that this provision of law 
will remain in the final bill. 

It seems grossly inequitable that 
a corporation conducting business 
of the same kind with the same 
capital in the same way as a Cco- 
partnership or an individual should 
be liable to a substantial additional 
tax just because it is a corporation. - 
A tax of this character is depriving 
a corporation of the equal protec- 
tion of the law. The provisions of 
the bill are very complicated. Few 
corporations will be able to pre- 
pare their returns or to calculate 
their tax liability without expert 
advice. That kind of advice will 
not be plentiful, and I advise all 
readers to make their arrangements 
with counsel and certified account- 
ants at an early date, as the pro- 
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fessions bid fair to be swamped 
with work when the time for filing 
returns approaches and they will 
be unable to give proper attention 
to clients’ problems. 


Excess Prorirs Crepir AND War 
Prorits Crepit 


For a proper understanding ot 
the excess profits provisions we 
must first explain two terms used in 
the act, namely: The terms “ex- 
cess profits credit” and “war profits 
credit.” 

The eMess profits credit is: 

1. Specific exemption of $3,000. 

2. An amount equal to 8 per cent 
of the invested capital for the tax- 
able year. 

The war profits credit is: 

l. Specific exemption of $3,000. 

2. An amount equal to the aver- 
age net income for the pre-war 
period, plus or minus as the case 
may be, 10 per centum ofthe dif- 
ference. between the average in- 
vested capital for the pre-war 
period and the invested capital for 
the taxable. year. 

Special provision is made for 
corporations who have not been in 
existence during the pre-war 
period. 

Rates or Tax 


The rates of tax are fixed as fol- 
lows: 

Bracket 1. 30 per cent of the 
amount of net income in excess of 
the excess profits credit and not in 
excess of 20 per cent of the invest- 
ed capital. 

Bracket 2. 60 per cent of the 
amount of the net income in excess 
of 20 per cent of the invested cap- 
ital. 


Bracket 3. The sum, if any, by’ 


which 80 per cent of the amount of 
the net income in excess of the 
war profits credit exceeds. the 
amount of tax computed under 1 
and 2 hereof. e 

Let us take for illustration the 
- case of a corporation the capital of 
which was during 1918 $400,000, 
the income during the year. was 
* $220,000, the average pre-war in- 
come on a capital of $300,000 was 
$38,000. 

We would find the excess profits 
credit as follows: 


EXCESS PROFITS CREDIT 





1. Specific exemption . _. $3,000 
2. 8% on $400,000........ 32,000 
Total excess profits credit . $35,000 


‘The amount of war profits credit 
would be as. follows: 


WAR PROFITS CREDIT 

. Specific exemption ..-.. $3,000 

2. Pre-war income ....., 38,000 
. 10%. on additional capi- 
tal as against pre-war 

period’s capital $300,000. 10,000 


— 


ww 





Total war profits cred... $51,000 


DETERMINATION OF TAX 
Gross inc. as above... $220,000 
Deduct excess profits 

efeGie: so ieee.” 36,000 
Net income in excess of 

excess profits credit $185,000 
Taxable as follows: 


TAX CALCULATION 


Bracket 1—Income not exceeding 20% 
of capital ($400,000) : 


CE Sins sale tice so cdawes $80,000 
Exeess profits credit........ 35,000 
Amount taxable ............ 45,000 
MEE 8 OM clus cheuerees 30% 

Prmeunt ‘Ot: tax. 060 os toss $13,500 


Bracket 2—Amount of income in excess 
of 20% of capital ($400,000): 


NEE? OS 0 Sls a ts oan $140,000 
Excess profits credit........ None 
Amount taxable ............ 140,000 
Mate -OC. tae. 2s eee Oe 
fe RS Pere are $84,000 


Total tax under these two sec- 














EER RS Re Be re Ff a $97,500 
Gross inc. as above... $220,000 
War profits credit... 51,000 
Amount to be consid- 

ered under. Brack- 

PIE a5 aa Cbd idubias $169,000 
80% of which equals. . $135,200 
Amount taxed above. 97,500 
Amount taxable under this sec- 

CeO. cs maakt veo. kaa < $37,700 
Total amount of excess and 

war profits tax............ $135,200 


We find this law means that the 
Government will receive a tax 
computed on the principle that the 
Government shall get the tax com- 
puted by that of two different 
methods which yield the higher 
amount to the Government, or, to 
express it plainer, if 80 per cent 
of the net taxable income (ascer- 
tained by deducting the war excess 
profits exemption from the income) 
yields more than the other method, 
then the 80 per cent tax will have 
to be paid. In the case of the cor- 
poration heretofore illustrated; the 
corporation could make a profit of 


.. ject to the 80 per cent tax. 
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up to $61,000 without being sub- 
If the 
profit of this corporation would ex- 
ceed $61,000 or about 15 per cent 
of its capital, then the entire protit 
would be taxable at 80 per cent. 
It is impossible to give an exact 
key to this situation by percentages 
without much computation. As a 
fairly safe estimate it might state 
that where the average profit on 
capital exceeds the average profit 
of the pre-war period by more than 
% per cent, the entire profit is tax- 
able at 80 per cent. 

If my preliminary examination 
of these provisions is correct, it 
seems to show that the intent of 
the law is to tax all profits in ex- 
cess of increase on the return for 
the pre-war period at 80 per cent. 
Due allowance should be made in 
such calculation for the fact that 
the $3,000 specific exemption cuts 
a larger figure on a $100,000 cor- 
poration than it would on a $1, 
000,000 corporation, and also that 
a special provision is made for a 
maximum tax, lack of space for 
which forbids its quotation here. 


Atlanta, Texas, Rates In- 
creased 


The Atlanta (Texas) Gas Com- 
pany has been granted a 20 per cent 
increase in gas rates. Although 
this is considerably less than was 
asked for, it will help the company 
pay. part of its manufacturing 
costs. 


Southern Illinois Company 
Would Buy Mt. Vernen 


Company Property 


The Southern Illinois Light. & 
Power Company of Hillsboro and 
the Citizens Gas, Electric & Heat- 
ing Company of Mount - Vernon 
filed a joint petition with the IIl- 
inois Public Utilities commission 
recently asking for approval of the 
sale of the latter company’s prop- 
erty at Mount Vernon to the 
Southern Illinois Light & Power 
Company for $451,000. The South- 
ern Illinois Light & Power Com- 
pany also filed a petition asking 
for a certificatd of convenience and 
necessity to operate the plant, and 
for authority to issue $306,000 of 
first mortgage six per cent gold 
bonds and $191,500 of preferred 
capital stock. 
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RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
PITTSBURGH 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS 


NATRONA RED ORE MINERAL SPONGE 
To Be Mixed With Fluffing Material The Best Fluffing Material 


- MINERAL SPONGE OXIDE 
Prepared For Use 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 


WIDENER BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA : - - PENNA. 
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A Coke Crusher Specially 
Adapted for Use Around 
Gas Plants 


The illustration shown below is of 
the Beaumont Patent Adjustable 
Coke Crusher: This crusher is 
specialiy adapted for the use of gas 
companies. 

It consists of two corrugated rolls, 
26 in. diameter by. 24 in. face, 
mounted on 4 in. diameter shafts. 
The, opening between rolls can be 
adjusted on field from 1 in. to 6 in. 
without affecting mesh of gears. All 
the. gears are cast steel spurs and 
do not slide on the shafts. Each roll 


is made up of six longitudinal seg- . 


ments bolted to end spiders. The 
roll segments are manganese steel, 
and can be removed without disturb- 
ing rolls or any poet of crusher of 
chute. 

The bearings are iiade grit-proof 
by means of dust collars and com- 
pression grease cups. A safety shear 
pin is provided which breaks and 
avoids injury to the machine in case 
any foreign hard substance falls into 


the rolls. 


The drive is by belt, to 
avoid wear which would occur with 
cut spin gears, and alSo to permit 
the belt to jump. in case of accident. 
This crusher 1s made by the R. H. 
Beaumont Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also make a complete line 
of coal and coke handling machinery. 
They have just issued a new catalog 
describing and illustrating coke and 
coal handling systems for gas plants, 
which they will send on request. 


Inverted Type Gauge 


The Foxbero Company. Inc., 
Foxboro, Mass., have just issued 
Bulletin. No. 115, which shows their 
complete line of indicating and re- 
cording instruments that are spe- 
cially designed for use in the power 
plant. Where it is desired to mount 
several instrfiiments on a gauge 
board they are mounted in cases of 
uniform size, depth and general de- 
sign. 

The latest improved feature shown 
in recording gauge design is the in- 
verted pen, which. eliminates all 














BEAUMONT ADJUSTABLE COKE CRUSHER 


troubles caused by excess ink run- 
ning down the pen arm. 

The gauge shown is of the imvert- 
ed type. The Foxboro Company, 
Inc., make a complete line of indi- 





FOXBORO. INVERTED TYPE. GAUGE 


cating and recérding instruments, 
and will be glad to forward bulletins 
on request. 


A Suggestion for Gas Com- 
panies 
The Maryland Meter Company, 
Baltimore, Md., lubricates the stufting 
boxes of gas meters in this man- 
ner: 
*. They boil Germantown wool 
in .Dixon’s..Waterproof Graphite 
. Grease, aftér which the yarn is put 
through a clothes wringer in order 
to treat it uniformly with lubricant 
and keep it uniform in weight. In 
this condition it provides lubrica- 
tion for slowly moving parts in a 
tight compartment like a stuffing 
box foran indefinite period. 
It isthe selected Flake- Graphite 


. am the grease that produces these 
results. 
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~ ESTABLISHED 1855 





~ McDONALD METERS 


NOTED FOR ACCURACY 





Consumers’ Meters, Regular and Prepayment. Station 
Meter Work of Every Description. Meters Repaired. 
Meter Provers. Correspondence Solicited. 


D. McDONALD & CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Dependable Accuracy 
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_ THE MARYLAND METER 


| “B” METERS 
| For Increased Capacity under 
Slow Speed Operation 


ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL 
GAS METERS, PREPAY- 
MENT METERS, STATION 
METERS, METER PROVERS, 





COMPLAINT METERS, &c. 





With Sprague Meters it saves 
65 per cent of the upkeep costs. Figure 
it on the years’ installations 


| 

| 
Lessens Maintenance SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
—then write for proof. | 


REPAIR WORK 


MARYLAND METER WORKS 


AMERICAN METER CO., Inc. 


| N. W. Representative—Northwest Gas & Electric 


"SPRAGUE METER COMPANY. | Baltimore, Ma. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
| Los Angeles, Cal., Davenport, Ia., San Francisco, Cal 


Equipment Co., 412-415 Gasco Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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STATION METERS 
GAS APPARATUS 
PREPAYMENT METERS 


THERE ARE UPWARDS OF 


2,000,000 of Our Positive Pre-Payment Meters 


NOW IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES 








Repairing carefully done. Regular meters repaired and con- 
verted into Prepayment Meters, if desired. Send for our catalog. 


~ JOHN.J.GRIFFIN & CO. 


1515 TO.1521 RACE STREET 
| PHILADELPHIA 


ae 559 west a7 st. : NEW YORK CITY i“ 
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